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ee OW, then. Is everything 

N you want on this list?’’ 

asked old man Crawford, 

as he got into the bobsleigh. Wrap- 

ping himself tightly in the horse 
blankets, he picked up the lines. 

Elsa Crawford stood in the stable 
doorway watching her father start 
for town. Out there in the Idaho 
wilderness in December it was a 
serious journey. Already the snow 
lay three feet on the level, aud at 
any moment the wind might begin 
to blow and pile up drifts that 
would make the road impassable 
for a week. Silver City, the little 
sagebrush town, was at the other 
end of the valley, thirty miles from 
the ranch. Only when the roads 
were well packed, as they were 
now, could Crawford make the trip 
in two days. 

Elsa assured her father that 
everything she wanted was on the 
list. ‘*You’ll be home to-morrow 
in time for supper, won’t you?’’ 
she added. ‘‘Remember, day after 
to-morrow is Christmas Eve, and 
I must have time to fix up a nice 
Christmas dinner.’’ She smiled 
coaxingly as she said it; even to 
the last minute she hoped to melt 
the old cattleman’s heart. 

Ever since she was twelve years 
old Elsa had managed her hard- 
headed father and kept house for 
him. He had done his best to 
spoil her. The first time she could 
remember his having refused her 
anything was when she had asked 
him only a few minutes before 
to stop at the Vailants’ homestead 
on the way back from town and 
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be noticeable. I’ll take the chance 
anyhow. If I don’t go over there 
to-day, it won’t give Jess a chance 
to come over to-morrow and apol- 
ogize.’’ 

For the first two miles she made 
swift progress. On the long, 
smoothly polished skis she slid over 
the snow with almost the ease of 
flight. She did not follow the road, 
but cut straight across the shoulder 
of the hills, where they sloped out 
along the creek to the flat below. 

‘*‘As long as the snow is deep 
everywhere,’’ she said to herself, 
**T might as well take all the short 
cuts lean. Down that coulee, now 
—it’ll save a quarter of a mile.’’ 

She balanced a moment on the 
brink, looking down the long de- 
scent; then she gave a push with 
her staff and shot forward. For 
a second she felt herself rushing 
down. There wasa thrill of speed, 
then a blinding shock, a pistol-like 
snap, and the next thing she knew 
she was lying smothered in snow. 

Stunned by her fall, she slowly 
dragged herself upright. Some- 
thing seemed to be the matter with 
her left foot. She looked down 
and saw that her ski was broken 
in two. She had struck a rock 
under the snow at the bottom of 
the coulee and the impact had 
snapped the long, slender strip of 
wood in two. 

Elsa laughed a little. She had 
traveled about the valley on skis 
all her life and this was the first 
time such an accident had hap- 
pened. At first she did not realize 


he its gravity. Sitting in the snow 








to invite the two boys, Barney 
and Jess, and their sister, Emmy, 
to come up to Christmas dinner. 

‘* What!’’ Crawford had an- 
swered. ‘‘Me go.and make up 
with them two young cubs that 
think they know it all because 
they’re from back East? And 
pumped one of my steers full of 
lead because he was grazin’ on 
their wheat that wasn’t fenced? 
Well! Not while I’m able to 
pull the team past their shack, I won’t!’’ 

‘*But, father,’’ Elsa had begged, ‘‘you’re 
the oldest and wisest and have the law on 
your side! You can afford to make peace 
with—with boys! For that’s all they are. 
And it’s dreadful to fight with the only neigh- 
bors we’ve ever had. Emmy and I were just 
beginning to be friends, and you know your- 
self that you enjoyed reading the newspapers 


politics with him. 
with human beings that might be friends?’’ 

Elsa’s throat had tightened. It was pretty 
hard to live on a cattle ranch a day’s ride 
from town, to have no mother or sister or 
brother, to see no one except cowboys for six 
months at a time, and then to have your 
own father quarrel with the new settlers. 

Hard as he was in most ways, Crawford 
could not bear to see his girl unhappy, and 
so he had said, ‘*‘I won’t go over there and ask 
them to Christmas dinner, and you shouldn’t 
expect it of me; but if Jess wants to come 
up here and apologize, I’ll shake hands and 
call it off.’’ 

There the conversation had ended, although 
to himself Crawford had added that it was 
most unlikely that Jess would come, and that 
he would be saved shaking hands with him. 

As Crawford drove away down the lane, 
Elsa watched him until he disappeared over 
the ridge. Fora moment she felt very lonely. 
There was only one other family on Deer 
Creek, and that was the Vailants; but they 
were six miles down the valley and their cabin 
was out of sight below the slope. Elsa could 
see nothing except the snow-covered plain, the 
buttes and the foothills wrapped in unbroken 
snow and, at the foot of the coulee, a single 
spot of color—the deserted cabin of a home- 
steader who had ‘‘gone broke’’ and left. Elsa 
shivered and ran back into the house. 

‘*The idea,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘of the only 
two families at this end of the valley’s 
Starting a feud over a yearling steer !’’ 
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Barney Vailant brought over, and discussing | 


What’s a steer compared | 





ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


HE WAS GOING ON TO SAY MORE; THEN, AS HE CAME UP, HE STOPPED SHORT 
WITH A LOW WHISTLE. 


THE FEAST OF THE FATTED CALF 


CBy Elizabeth Young” 


Elsa was not quite accurate when 
she said that one steer had caused 
the trouble between her father and 
the Vailant boys. The herd as a 
whole had done it—the herd and 
the Vailants’ unfenced wheat. 

When, without consulting anyone 
on the prairie, the two young fellows had 
planted wheat on all the land they ploughed 
the first year, the old-timers shook their heads. 
Hay and cattle were the crops that paid, they 
said. It was too bad that the newcomers should 
have put their time and money-into something 
they could never sell, especially since they 


had no stock to feed it to. Moreover, it was | 


so long a haul to the railway that freighting 
it out would not pay. 

But, as Crawford remarked, the young folks 
had plenty of time to learn in. 


old, Jess twenty-two and Emmy, the some- | 


what delicate sister on whose account they had 


| come to that dry, cold climate, was twenty— 


two years older than Elsa. 

The boys had prepared the soil carefully ; 
good rains had fallen after the seed was in and 
they had had every reason to expect a heavy 
crop; but they had not fenced, and, as their 


wheat was the only fresh growth to be found | 


in midsummer in the sagebrush country, Craw- | 
ford’s cattle had promptly come down to graze. 

The boys rode over and asked Crawford to 
shut his cattle up or herd them off, but the 
stockman merely laughed. Idaho was a cattle 


country, he explained, and there was no range | 


law except for sheep. It was ‘‘up to’’ the 
farmers to fence their crops. 

Unfortunately, the Vailants were not pre- 
pared to do that. -Not knowing that stock ran 
free, they had put all their money into their 
wheat. Crawford’s cattle continued to come 
down the creek and graze on the wheat, and 
day after day the boys had to take turns 
herding. 
pletely ; at least Jess did. He was rash and 


she unstrapped the other ski and 
started to walk. 
But now she realized the danger 
she wasin. Her first step landed 
her waist-deep in the snow, and, 
after floundering about helplessly 
for a moment, she found that the 
only way she could advance was 
y wallowing forward. 
The snow clung and clogged 
with unbelievable weight, and in 
a short time Elsa was breathless, 
sweating, and trembling in every sinew. She 
had to stop and rest often; in an hour she 
had made only half a mile. To add to her 
danger, snow had begun to fall. 

It would be hard to find a stronger, healthier 
girl of eighteen than Elsa Crawford, but 
to go the mile that still lay between her 


quick-tempered, and while Barney 
was gone to town to see whether he 
could borrow money from the bank 
to build a fence Jess went after the 
cattle with a shotgun. Fortunately, 
he did not kill any of them, but he 
did lame a yearling so badly that 


Crawford said it would have to be butchered 
as soon as the weather was cold enough. 
That climax naturally put an end to all 





and the deserted cabin, her nearest refuge, 
she needed all the courage and strength she 
possessed. 


friendly relations between Crawford and the | The snow squall had come down the creek 
Vailants. The old cattleman, whose word was | valley and was therefore right at her back. 
law in that section, at first swore that he would | If she went straight ahead before it she 
run the boys out of the valley; but Elsa per- | would strike the willows along the next curve 





Barney, the | 
eldest of the three, was only twenty-five years | 


suaded him to relent. To lose the only girl 
friend she had ever had would have been 
nothing short of a tragedy to her. 

It still looked, however, as if Christmas were 
to be a clouded festival, but Elsa had deter- 
mined as soon as her work was done to make 


of the creek, even if she missed the deserted 
shack; and then, by following the stream, 


| she would come to the Vailants’, beyond the 


next bend. 
She thought that she could reach the de- 
serted shack before dark, but she had not 


one more effort toward a reconciliation. In reckoned with the snow that was falling. It 
summer Crawford kept a hired man to milk | was a wet snow ; her skirts were soon soaked 
and do chores, but in winter, in his opinion, ' through and, clinging round her knees, held 
a hired man did not earn his board; so Elsa, her back. 
helped her father with the chores, milked, | | Unable as she was to step ahead, she had 
fed stock and, of course, did the housework. | yet to make her way somehow. She stood 
After she had scattered a load of hay round a moment, thinking, while she nibbled some 
the feed lot and pumped the trough full of | snow to quench her thirst. She wished now 
water and given a hot mash to the pigs, she | that she had not left her one good ski behind ; 
dressed for a walk. | she could have thrust it out on the snow 
She had been so busy and so deeply occupied | ahead, walked its length, and then repeated 





with her own thoughts that she had not noticed 


that the weather had moderated or that a 


smooth gray cloud had slowly covered the sky. 
She ate a luncheon of bread and milk, fed 
the dogs, and then, telling them to watch the 
house, made ready to set out. As she stood 
at the gate, strapping on her skis, she looked 
strong and fearless. Her clear color, her steady 


eyes, her supple body, seemed to indicate that | 
| as the veil drifted away, Elsa looked eagerly 
As she went down the lane she noticed for | 
**Tt’s not | 
Finally they lost patience com-| blowing, though,’’ she reassured herself, ‘‘and a hundred feet separated her from its door. 
| a little more snow on top of these drifts won’t ! 


she could go safely through any danger. 


the first time that it was cloudy. 


the process. 
But there was no use in thinking of that 
now, for the ski was far behind her and she 


could not return over the weary way she had 
come. 
emotionless monotony of effort; she crawled 
ahead a few feet and rested, then crawled 
ahead a few more and rested again. 


After a while she fell into a sort of 


About four o’clock it stopped snowing, and, 


toward the shack. To her joy she had been 
making straight for it, and now only about 


With her breath coming in gasps, the sweat 
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freezing on her face and her body throbbing | |lying there, safe and sheltered at last. As 
with utter fatigue, she moved forward foot by | Emmy stooped to straighten the blankets, Elsa 


foot toward shelter. 
that she could not go on another inch, she 


Just when it seemed | | put her arms round her. 


‘*T’m so glad I got here!’’ she murmured. 


came upon the wind-swept stretch of ground | ‘‘I was coming to ask you for Christmas. ”’’ 


before the cabin. She staggered across it, 
fumbled at the door, and fell inside. 


For a long time she lay on the floor just as | boys had gone to your house for: 


she had dropped, too weary tomove. The mere 
sensation of resting in some place free from 
show was wonderfully soothing; but presently 
the warmth of her body ebbed, the chill of her 
damp clothing roused her. Hoping that she 
might find some matches, she got up and 
groped about; but the sheep herders had long 
ago stripped the place. 

After sunset the wind rose and the bitter 
cold of the Idaho night deepened. In spite of 
her thick sheepskin-lined jacket she shivered. 
All through the night, between spells of sleep, 
while she walked up and down the 
cabin, beating her arms to keep the 
blood flowing in her veins, she looked 
forward courageously to the morning. 
She had made a mile and a half the 
preceding afternoon. With the whole 
day before her, she argued that she 
should be able at least to get near 
enough to the Vailants to be seen and 
rescued. 

She hoped that she would reach their 
house in time to be driven home before 
her father got back from town. What 
would he think if he returned and 
found the house empty, no fire made, 
no supper, the stock not fed and no 
word of explanation! The thought of 
her father’s anxiety was the hardest 
thing she had to bear. 

With the first gleam of dawn she 
went to the cabin door. A frozen white 
sea stretched from horizon to horizon, 
against which stood the buttes, sheer 
rigid slabs like gravestones, from the 
shelter of which coyotes were howling. 

Nevertheless, as Elsa looked out she 
smiled and, closing the door behind her, 
stepped down into the snow. Down on 
the flat, scarcely two miles away, a 
gleam of lamplight revealed the Vail- 
ants’ ranch. Benumbed and aching 
and weak with hunger as she was, the 
thought of being so near the end of 
her journey strengthened her. 

But, as the morning passed, even 
that incentive lost its power. She was 
blinded by the snow glare and tortured 
by thirst. A crust had formed on the 
snow, but it was much too thin to bear 
her weight. Fatigue crushed her and, 
as the cold penetrated ever deeper, even 
her heart seemed to wither. 

As she crept slowly nearer to the house 
on the flat she watched it for signs of 
life and repeatedly waved her jacket over 
her head in the hope of attracting atten- 
tion; but no one appeared, and it occurred 
to her confused senses that the boys and 
Emmy might have gone to spend the day in| 
town. She did not mind much. She was 
gradually growing sleepy, and only the instinct 
to fight for her life made her struggle onward. 

It was not until Barney Vailant had shouted 
twice that she heard him. 

At that unexpected sound—a cheerful human 
voice calling to her from the endless silence of 
the snow fields—she started, trembling, and 
stared about her. There, behind her, coming 
swiftly down the slope, were Barney and Jess 
Vailant, big and strong and smiling, half 
pleased, half embarrassed at meeting her. 

Elsa neither spoke nor moved ; as they swept 
toward her on their skis, she stared at them 
dully. 

‘* Hello, Miss Elsa! Anything wrong? ’’ 
Barney called. ‘‘We’ve just come from your 
place. No one was home, and the dogs seemed 
mighty glad to see some one.’’ 

He was going on to say more; then, as 
he came up, he stopped short with a low 
whistle. 

‘*What is it?’’? asked Jess, who was close 
behind him. ‘‘Say! No snowshoes!’’ 

Barney did not answer. He had put his 
arms under Elsa’s and was lifting her from 
the snow, where she sat, swaying a little. 
‘*She’s all in,’’ he said. 

‘*Not—quite.’’ The two words were all 
Elsa’s dry throat and tongue could utter. She 
tried to stand. Barney caught her as she 
swayed. 

‘*That’s right, wake up,’’ he urged her, and 
at the same time he pulled off her gloves and 
began vigorously to rub her hands. ‘‘See,’’ 
he cried encouragingly, ‘‘the house is right 
here! We'll help you. Now. One arm over 
my shoulder, one over Jess’s.’’ 

Elsa obeyed likea child. She felt no interest 
or anxiety. She knew that she was safe, that 
everything was going to turn out as she had 
hoped. She had done her part and could rest. 
She submitted while Barney took off her wet 
jacket and wrapped her in his warm coat, and 
while the two boys took her on their clasped 
hands and set off toward the house. 

Emmy was waiting at the door for them, 
much excited but very quiet, and in no time 
she had Elsa lying in a freshly made bed 
and sipping a hot drink. It seemed queer, 
and yet the most natural thing, too, to be 





| her wonderingly. 





**O Elsa! Was that it?’? Emmy looked at 
**And that was what the 
to try and 
make friends with your father. They’d do 
anything he asked. We can’t bear it—not 
being friends.’? She stopped, with her eyes 
full of tears. 

Elsa, already half asleep, squeezed her hand 
and whispered, ‘‘It’s all right now.’’ 

It was Christmas morning when she wak- 
ened. At first she wondered where she was. 
Then, hearing voices, she looked toward the 
half-open door and saw them all sitting by 
the fire. Her father was there, too, talking 
to Barney. Emmy came in to help her dress 


ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 





and was greatly pleased that she felt so well 
and strong. The boys, too, congratulated her 
heartily on having come through her experi- 
ence so well. Her father listened, with a 
pleased look in his eyes, while she told the 
whole story. 

‘*Well, now, missy,’”’ he said, ‘‘if you’re 
ready, suppose we start for the ranch, you 
and our friends here. Miss Emmy went over 
yesterday while you were sleepin’, and what 
she didn’t cook up in the way of a Christmas 
dinner ain’t been heard from. There was one 
thing she left to fix to-day, and that’s why I 
think we’d better start if we want dinner 
prompt. ’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ Elsa asked. 

‘*Why,’’ said Crawford with relish, as if he 
alteady tasted something very good, ‘‘it’s a 
j’int of that there steer I decided to turn into 
a fatted calf for this Christmas dinner. ’’ 





AS BIGGS CLAMBERED ABOARD THE TUG, HIS RAT-LIKE FACE WAS OF AN 
APOPLECTIC HUE. 


BIGGSS BREAD AND BUTTER 


OBy David A.Wasson 


RIZZLED: Capt. Thomas 
(; Crawley, familiarly known 

as “Crawling Tommy,’’ was 
regarded by his friends of the water 
front as a sort of mascot, shabby, 
but faithful—a man who could be 
relied upon to bear cheerfully the brunt of all 
jokes, and yet to share a solitary crust with 
his tormentors. 

One so flagrantly an ‘‘easy mark’’ usually 
earns for himself more of indulgent contempt 
of his fellow men than of downright affec- 
tion. But when, after being ‘‘caught out’’ in 
his dilapidated schooner Gazelle, Crawling 
Tommy became sick from exposure and was 
taken to the Marine Hospital at Riverport, 
twenty miles upriver, his Bayhaven friends 
realized what they had not bothered to think 
about before—that the old man held a very 
warm place in their hearts. 

A group of them, round the red-hot pot- 
bellied stove in Oliver Biggs’s general store, 
agreed, with what for them was the acme of 
eloquence, that it was an extremely regrettable 
occurrence. 

‘*Crawling Tommy’s in for pneumony, and 
it’ll take him off just like a thistledown!’’ 
declared chin - whiskered Capt. Ezra Roper. 
‘*He ain’t got the constitution to stand any- 
thing like that! I swan, it’s too bad!’’ 

Gaunt and long-legged Peter Carr was look- 
ing out of the rear window. ‘‘ By jing, there’s 
Sam and Ole comin’ ashore from the Gazelle 
with their dunnage this very minute!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘They must have give up hope 
for Tommy, or they’d have stood by her! Too 
bad! I'll be jiggered if it ain’t!’’ 

**Crawley have any folks anywhere?’’ sud- 
denly inquired Oliver Biggs, the storekeeper, 
a rat-faced little man with hard, green eyes 
that were set unbelievably close together. 

‘*Never heard tell of any,’’ answered Bill 
Huckins. ‘‘He was a bach, ye know, and he 
had a sister die on him up to Riverport last 
summer. I cal’late that cleans out the family. 
It’s too bad, and no two ways about it!’’ 

‘*There is no one to look out for the Gazelle, 
then? No legal heirs?’’ pursued Biggs sharply. 

‘‘Oh, as far as that goes, I guess us fellers 
will keep an eye out for her now that those 
shiftless loafers of Tommy’s have skipped 
out!’’ spoke up fat and pink-faced Capt. Sol 


Se 





Stearns, master of the Cyclops, 
the one tugboat in Bayhaven. 

‘*T mean who will be respon- 
sible for her account?’’ said Biges 
crisply. 

‘*Oh, that’s what’s eating ye, 
is it?’’ asked the captain of the tugboat. 
‘Tommy owed ye a little something, did he?’’ 

‘“*Yes, he did, gents; that’s the plain truth 
of the matter, ’’ acknowledged Biggs. ‘‘I’ve got 
a little bill of fifty dollars against Crawley.’’ 

‘*Been running long?’’ asked Peter Carr. 

‘*Well, no,’’ admitted the storekeeper. ‘‘It’s 
for a bill of goods he bought this very 
month. But his affairs seem to be badly 
mixed up, and l’ve got my bread and bufter 
to earn, and —’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you and your bread and butter go 
hang!’’ growled Huckins. ‘‘You could buy 
and sell us all and not know the difference !’’ 

‘*Yes, by jing, that’s so!’’ agreed Carr. 
‘*Don’t you lose no sleep about the Gazelle. 
You’ll get your money all right !’’ 

‘*] intend to!’’ said Biggs shortly. 

‘*By Jupiter, I’d chip in and help pay the 
bill myself!’? said Captain Stearns. ‘‘ But 
hang it all, my own grub bill ain’t settled up 
yet this month, is it, Biggs?’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, cap’h, that’s all right! 
I’m not worrying any about that! But Craw- 
ley—Crawley’s affairs appear to be all heads 
and points. I figure that the best way for me 
to safeguard my own interests is to put an 
attachment on the Gazelle.’’ 

‘*Put what?’’ asked Stearns, as if doubting 
that he heard rightly. 

‘*Libel her,’’ repeated Biggs doggedly. 

““Oh, ye wouldn’t do that just yet, would 
ye?’’ remonstrated Roper. ‘‘Don’t ye think 
it would look better to wait a little—wait till 
after the funeral, anyways?’’ 

‘*That’s just when the other sharks will 
come flocking round, and then no one will get 
anything! ‘Do before you’re done,’ is my 
motto! I have my bread and butter to earn! 
With all due respect for the memory of Captain 
Crawley, I see no reason for delaying !’’ 

He took a purple ulster from its peg behind 
the desk, put it on over his black alpaca office 
coat and slammed the street door in a howl of 
wintry wind. 

‘*The old Shylock is going up to see Squire 








Cotten about having the papers made out!’’ 
said Huckins. ‘‘It’s too bad, I swear!’’ 

Captain Stearns brought his chair down on 
its forelegs with a thud that shook the store. 
**Are you fellers going to sit round here and 
see that old skinflint collect his pound of flesh 
before poor Tommy’s hardly dead and cold ?’’ 
he demanded. ‘‘Are you fellers going to stand 
it, Isay? Lain’t! It’s sacrilegious, I tell ye! 
I’d as soon see old Biggs out daubing red paint 
on Tommy’s gravestone, by Jupiter !’’ 

The graphic simile served to rouse the group 
to fighting pitch, and remarks that were not at 
all complimentary to the thrifty merchant ran 
among them. 

‘*But what are you going to do about it, 
Sol?’’ asked Roper. ‘‘We’re just as sore 
about it as you are, but Biggs has the law 
on his side. We can’t very well mob Squire 
Cotten in his office, or take the papers away 

from Constable Greenfield when he 
goes to serve ’em.’’ 

**T ain’t afraid of all the officials in 
Walcock County!’’ shouted Captain 
Stearns. ‘‘I’ll keep clear of them and 
they’ll keep clear of me, by Jupiter !’’ 
Then he smiled and winked at his 
hearers. ‘‘Did it ever occur to you,’’ 
he said deliberately, ‘‘that that is a 
terrible exposed position out here for 
the old Gazelle to be laying in at this 
season? Her anchors and chains ain’t 
what they were thirty years ago, and 
she’s liable to go adrift the first heavy 
breeze we have. Now, as caretakers 
of the Gazelle, it’s up to us four to —’’ 

‘*Warp her in to the wharf and tie 
her up solid as a pump bolt!’’ finished 
Roper triumphantly, giving his thigh a 
resounding thwack. 

‘“*O rats!’’ said Captain Stearns. 
‘* And have wharfage to pay? Hasn’t 
the poor old hooker got a heavy enough 
load of debt already ?’’ 

‘*Speak up, then! We’re for ye!’’ 
urged Carr. ‘‘What do ye want to 
do??? 

‘*My idea was to tow her across the 
bay into Ironbound Cove, where she’!] 
lay snug in all winds,’’ said the cap- 
tain, with another wink. - ‘‘That’s a 
good place for her till they find out 
what’s going to be done with her.’’ 

‘*That’s just the place for her, by 
jing!’’ exclaimed Peter Carr, return- 
ing his confederate’s wink. ‘‘Cal’late 
we'd better ‘do before we’ re done, ’ too, 
hadn’t we, Sol?’’ 

The four guardians of Crawling 
Tommy’s honor stamped out of the 

store and down through drifting snow 
to the wharf. A short distance out in 
the harbor the ownerless Gazelle lay at 
anchor—a pathetic, weather-beaten relic 
with frayed rope ends flying. She plunged 
and sheered in the rushing chop, and the 
breeze in her rusty wire rigging seemed to 
chant a dirge for her departed master. 

‘*By jing, it makes me feel like thunder to 
go aboard the old packet !’’ said Carr gruffly. 

‘*That’s the worst of it,’’ assented Stearns, 
blowing his nose furiously. ‘‘But it would 
make me feel a lot more like thunder to have 
anything happen to her. Pile aboard the 
Cyclops, boys, and we’ll yank her across the 
bay in a jiffy.’’ 

The top-heavy little red towboat that minis- 
tered to the scanty shipping wants of the 
ancient port lay on the lee side of the wharf 
with steam up, and her mate, engineer, fireman 
and cook toasting themselves in her cosy galley 
forward. Half an hour later the Gazelle’s 
creaking windlass had brought her mud-laden 
anchor to the surface, and, with a brown‘smoke 
plume trailing down the wind, the Cyclops 
towed the rolling schooner laboriously across 
the five-mile bay. 

In the sheltered waters of Ironbound Cove 
they let go both anchors, furled the gray- 
patched sails, which the deserting crew of 
two had left in lubberly, ballooning bags, and 
almost reverently. stepped from her decks to 
the tug. 

Then they discovered that they had been 
followed in a green motor boat by Biggs and 
Constable Greenfield, who were drenched with 
spray from their boisterous crossing. The little 
craft rounded to under the stern of the tug and 
caine deftly alongside, for the constable was a 
successful small-boat fisherman when he was 
not occupied with affairs of state. 

“*Do you know what you’ve done? Do you 
know what you’ve done?’”’ shrieked Biggs. 

“*T hope so,’’ said Captain Stearns calmly. 
‘*We’ve put the Gazelle in a safe berth.’’ 

‘*You’ve cost me twenty-five dollars with 
your rascally meddling!’’ squealed Biggs, 
shaking a sheaf of papers in the tugman’s 
genial face. ‘‘The shyster charged me twenty- 
five dollars for this aftidavit of attachment and 
attachment writ and attorney’s order of levy, 
and goodness knows what else, and they’re 
not worth the paper they’re written on! Do 
you know what you’ve done? You’ve taken 
the Gazelle over into Lincton County, that’s 
what you’ve done!’ 

Captain Stearns winked broadly at his men. 
‘*By Jupiter, so we have!’’ he agreed in a 
voice of deep concern. ‘But you see, neigh- 
bor, we were afraid she might go adrift if she 











laid over across, and then there wouldn’t be | 
anything for you to attach.’’ 

‘*Thanks for your thoughtfulness! Another 
of your valuable efforts at assistance and I’ll 
lose her altogether !’” 

‘*‘Who pays me?’’ inquired bow-legged Con- 
stable Greenfield suddenly. 


‘*Do you know you’re liable to damages for 
making an erroneous attachment, by Jupiter?’’ 

‘*[—I didn’t make it!’’ whined Biggs. 
‘*But I’m willing to do what is right, Cap’n 
Stearns—Cap’n Crawley.’’ 


terposed Crawling Tommy with his usual ot 





Biggs threw both hands in air.- ‘‘How do I 
know? Who pays me my twenty-five dollars?’’ 

“Oh, Squire Cotten will give it back to ye!’’ 
suggested Roper. 

**Cotten will, a lot! 
rattlesnake !’’ 

‘*Well, now ye’re here, why don’t you have 
some papers made out in Lincton County ?’’ 
Stearns suggested, and treated his allies to 
another wink. ‘‘Of course if you win your 
case all these fees will come out of the estate. ’’ 

““T’lldoit!’’? snapped Biggs. ‘‘I’ll serve my 
attachment if it takes a fleet of dreadnaughts! 
Constable, take me ashore !’’ 

‘*Pay me my fee in full, first.’’ 

‘*Not one red cent !’’ stormed the storekeeper. 
‘Stearns, you land me ; there’s a good fellow !’” 

“T couldn’t think of taking the job away 
from the constable, neighbor. It’s his bread 
and butter, you know.’’ 

‘*You’re a gang of pirates! You’re all in 
league together!’’ cried Biggs. But he drew 
out a fat wallet and counted therefrom six 
crisp bills, which he handed to the constable. 
Greenfield cranked his engine, and they went 
ashore. 

‘*Lawyer Sharp up there to Ironbound Four 
Corners won’t be any easier on him, by jing, 
if I’m any judge!’’ remarked Carr. ‘‘Sharp 
runs the general store, and Biggs has been 
getting all his vessel trade lately.’’ 

‘*Biggs’ll see it through now, though,’’ 
declared Huckins. 

“Did it ever occur to you,’’ said Captain 
Stearns, ‘‘that Lronbound Cove ain’t such an 
awful good place to leave the Gazelle after 
all? She’s sheltered enough, but we can’t look 
after her as we should.’’ 

‘**I’m willing to stay aboard and play ship- 
keeper,’’ volunteered Roper. 

‘*O rats!’’ scoffed Captain Stearns. ‘‘I 
was thinking we could keep an eye on her 
better from home if we took her out and 
moored her in Gangway Island Roads.’’ 

‘*That’s in Hando County,’’ 
said Peter Carr, with a grin. 

‘*So it is,’’ agreed Stearns, as 
if it had not occurred to him. 
‘*Let’s give Shylock plenty of 
time to get his papers good and 
binding, though. ’’ 

‘*But we can’t keep this up 
forever,’’? said Huckins dubi- 
ously. ‘‘We’ll run out of coun- 
ties pretty qui 

‘*That’s all right. We don’t 
aim to do Biggs out of his just 
dues. We’re just learning him a 
lesson in common decency.’’ 

They waited until they saw the 
storekeeper, Greenfield and the 
Lincton County constable come 
down on the wharf and prepare to 
embark for their intended prize. 
Then the steaming Cyclops took 
the Gazelle in tow again and, 
with the fuming motor boat in 
hot pursuit, pulled her into the 
roadstead of Gangway Island, 
seven miles offshore. 

As Biggs clambered aboard the 
tug, his rat-like face was of an 
apoplectic hue. ‘‘ What do you scoundrels 
think you’re trying to do?’’ he bellowed. 

“‘Oh, we’re just aiming to keep one move 
ahead of you! If we have good luck, we’ll do 
it,’? responded Captain Stearns coolly. 

‘*You think you’re smart, making me spend 
sixty-two dollars to collect a fifty-dollar bill, 
don’t you?’”’? snapped Biggs. ‘‘You wait and 
I’ll take it out of your hides yet! I’ll get the 
state authorities—I’ll get the Federal authori- 
ties after you, and you’ll have to step lively to 
outwit them, you—you —’’ 

‘Suit yourself,’’? said Stearns. ‘*I guess 
likely you’ll find we’ll give you a run for your 
money first. Now, if you’re going to call this 
a day’s work, let’s all go home.’’ 

Back to Bayhaven, against the glare of the 
setting sun, thrashed the Cyclops and the green 
motor boat, while Biggs promised to wreak 
dire vengeance on those who stood between 
him and his bread and butter. 

On the wharf stood Capt. Thomas Crawley, 
a little thin and white, but smiling. He waved 
them a cheery greeting. 

‘‘Why, the old possum !’’ gasped Huckins. 

The men jumped from rail to cap log and, 
swarming about him, shook his gnarled hand 
with a vim that made him wonder what new 
prank was about to be played upon him. 

‘*T didn’t seem to be doing any good up to 
the hospital; so I put on my duds and come 
home,’’ he explained. ‘‘Just a little touch of 
the grippe, I cal’late. What are you doing 
with the Gazelle way out to Gangway Island? 
Will have your little joke, won’t you, boys?’’ 
The little man smiled and nodded, seemingly 
enjoying it as much as anyone. 

‘*Y-yes, it was all a joke, Cap’n Crawley,’’ 
the embarrassed storekeeper hastened to say. 


He loves me like a 


“T guess likely you won’t find it’s such a) 


joke, after all,’’ said Captain Stearns severely. 


humor. ‘‘ The boys will have their little joke. ’’ 





| 
| 


‘*Oh, that’s all right, that’s all right!’’ | 


‘“'Them’s the truest words you ever spoke, ’’ 
said Stearns promptly. ‘‘But you ain’t the 


goat this time, Tommy. Biggs, you hand 


Crawley a receipt for that bill of goods about 
the first thing you do, unless you want to lose 
the trade of every vessel man betwixt Gangway 
and Ironbound Cove!’’ 

‘*Y-yes, sir,’’ chattered Biggs. 


NAVAL REMINISCENCES 
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wo Parts 


I is now nearly forty - eight 





years since I entered the navy 

of the United States. In that 
| time the material has been completely revolu- 
| tionized, and the requirements for an efficient 
personnel have undergone changes almost as 
great. 

A naval officer would have been considered 
as a fit subject for an insane asylum who, in 
1869, the year of my entry into the service, 
had prophesied the creation in less than half 
a century of a United States fleet of great sea- 
going battleships of more than thirty thousand 
tons displacement, each with several turrets 
any one of which could throw against an enemy 
at one discharge a greater weight of metal, of 
incomparably greater destructive power and 
range, than was possible from the full broad- 
side of one of Nelson’s largest ships of the line. 
We may gain some idea of the tremendous 
increase in the power of fighting ships when 
we realize that in a short time and without 
danger to itself one modern dreadnaught could 
destroy the combined fleets that fought at Tra- 
falgar in 1805. 

In the wildest stretch of the imagination 
our prophet could not have foreseen the addi- 
tion to the fleet of torpedo-boat destroyers of a 
thousand tons displacement, a speed of thirty 
or thirty-five knots and torpedoes of great 
accuracy, high speed and an effective range 
of ten thousand yards. A ‘‘bag of powder 
on the end of a spar’’ was our conception of an 
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THE SHIPS IN THE DISTANCE ARE (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE “ BROOKLYN,” 








~ Part One 


or flying craft as he could have 
had on board a brig or schooner cruising for 
pirates in the olden days. 

The changes in the material of the navy have 
produced corresponding changes in its organi- 
zation and personnel. You no longer see the 
gray-bearded boatswain’s mate, quartermaster 
or quarter gunner about the decks of our ships. 
They were brave and loyal to the core, and 
their ‘‘yarns’’ of experiences on all seas and in 
all weathers, interspersed occasionally with a 
little good advice to the young officer, tactfully 
given, whiled away many an hour of quiet 
night watches in port. 

The old type of sailorman understood his 


duties as thoroughly and performed them as | 
faithfully as anyone could desire, but ma- 


chinery has banished him. His place has been 
taken by the younger, better-educated man, 
who in a general way is more capable, but who 
does not as a rule follow the sea for a lifetime 
unless he wins early promotion. 


CHANCES IN THE NAVY. 


T is now a rare thing to see in the lower 
] ratings an enlisted man who is more than 
thirty years old; the great majority are 
much younger. The life is too strenuous and 
its conditions too abnormal, as measured by 
modern conditions on shore, to hold men to it. 


AND THE “HARTFORD,” ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S FLAGSHIP. 


offensive torpedo in those days; good work 
could be done even with that crude equipment, 
as Cushing proved when he torpedoed the 
Albemarle. 

I think our prophet would surely have had 
a padded cell provided for him had he at- 
tempted to describe the modern submarines, 
which are capable of keeping the sea for many 
days, which have a radius of action of four 
thousand or more miles, and which are able 
under favorable conditions to creep unseen 
upon the most powerful vessel and at one dis- 
charge destroy it. He would have found few 
indeed to listen to him if he had asserted the 
possibility that scouting or bomb-throwing 
aircraft would act in conjunction with the 
fleets, or foretold the influence of electricity 
and the wireless upon operations of the fleet 
both in peace and in war. 


UNDYING ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


LL those wonderful changes and advances 
A in naval design, construction and equip- 
ment have taken place within my period 
of service. In sea power, in military effi- 
ciency, in comforts and conveniences, we have 
greatly gained, but I think that those of 
us who started our careers when the great 
naval advance of the last generation was still 
to come, who made their early eruises in sail- 
ing ships or ships with auxiliary steam power 
only, look back with tender memory upon the 
old and less mechanical environment. 

The romance of the sea as conveyed by Mar- 
ryat and others in their stories has not really 
gone; the conditions only have changed. ‘The 
sea and its effect upon those who follow it 
never changes, and there is as great a field in 





| as ever—perhaps a greater. 








And yet I believe that no other occupation 
open to American youth offers them so many 
chances to succeed and to acquire a provision 
for old age. It is in the power of any young 
man of fair elementary education, industry 
and good moral character to enlist in the navy, 
say at the age of twenty, and to retire at the 
age of fifty with a life compensation of from 
fifty to one hundred dollars a month. That 
elass does not inelnde the considerable number 
of those who obtain warrants or commissions, 
which bring much greater emoluments. 


One of the results of modern naval conditions | 


has been to lessen in some degree the oppor- 
tunity for ‘‘seeing the world’’ that those who 
adopt the seafaring life are supposed to enjoy. 


For strategic and tactical reasons the naval | 


ships of all nations are now more or less con- 
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have as many heart thrills on | 
board a submarine or destroyer | 





THE “ PAWNEE” 


Asia and the Mediterranean. The cruising 
areas of those squadrons were so arranged that 
they virtually covered all the waters of the 
habitable globe. 

Ships were constantly passing to and from 
those -various stations, touching en route at 
convenient points, so that in the course of a 
cruise of three years, for which term the men 
were then enlisted, officers and sailors had 
excellent opportunity to gain sea experience 
and to visit foreign countries. At present we 
maintain only three fleets—one, by far the most 
powerful, in the Atlantic, one in the Pacific, 
and one in Asia with headquarters at Manila. 

I have before me as I write the track chart 
of a cruise made on board the old steam sloop- 
of-war Brooklyn from 1885 to 1889, a period of 
three years and seven months. That cruise 
was the last in the navy when long passages 
under sail were made. It marks the end of 
the old régime. 


DECAY OF THE NAVY. 


HE Brooklyn, built in 145s, was of three 
thousand tons displacement and had en- 
gines of a little over eight hundred 
indicated horse power, with a single propeller. 
Under the most favorable conditions she could 
make nine knots an hour under steam alone. 
The modern destroyer of one third her dis- 
placement has engines of eighteen thousand 
horse power and a speed of thirty to thirty- 
five knots! She carried a crew of three hundred 
and fifty officers and men. At the time she 
was built she was the equal of any ship of her 
class in the world. With her sister ships, the 
Hartford, flagship of Admiral Farragut, and 
the Richmond, she played a prominent and 
effective part during the Civil War in the oper- 
ations in the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
River and at the Battle of Mobile Bay. 

In 1885 she was already obsolete as a man- 
of-war, but she only reflected the condition of 
our whole navy. After the close of the Civil 
War the government neglected the navy and 
allowed it to run down almost to the point 
of extinction. Since we had no serious for- 
eign complications during that period of naval 
deterioration and decay, perhaps it was just 


|as well, for when we did begin to build we 





A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT IN THE CIVIL WAR; THE UNION FLEET PASSING FORTS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 





centrated in large fleets, and cruising in foreign | 


waters is not so general as formerly. 

Nevertheless, since the cruise of the battle- 
ship fleet round the world in 1908, the Atlantic 
fleet or a part of it has visited European waters 
on three occasions for the main purpose of 
giving officers and men a chance to see foreign 
eountries and people. But the fact that our 
ships do not get abroad so much or so often as 
they did does not mean that they are idle, for 
they make frequent cruises to the Caribbean 
and to the Gulf of Mexico, and are constantly 
occupied with drill in fleet work. 

Before the policy of naval concentration was 
adopted not very many years ago, the United 
States maintained small squadrons in various 
parts of the world for the purpose of ‘‘showing 





the flag’’ and protecting our commercial inter- | 


ests. Thus, besides the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, the cruising ground of which covered the 


| waters of our own coast, the Caribbean and 
the navy to-day for the adventurous youngster | 


had to construct an entirely new 
navy of the most modern sort. 

Although ‘the old Brooklyn, 
when eommissioned for her last 
eruise on October 15, 1885, at New 
York, was far behind the times 
in all the qualities of a modern 
fighting ship, she was with her 
well-proportioned spars, her clip- 
per bow, rounded stern and 
handsome lines still a ‘‘thing of 
beauty.’’ The only modern com- 
fort she possessed was steam heat. 
‘There were no electric lights, no 
artificial ventilation, no ice ma- 
ehines or cold storage, no tiled 
baths with unlimited supply of 
fresh water, none of the modern 
fittings that add so much to the 
comfort of life on board ships at 
the present day; but not dream- 
ing that such luxuries would ever 
have place on board ship, we 
did not miss them. 

The first ten months of the 
commission was spent with the 
North Atlantic fleet, then com- 
manded by the late Rear Admiral 
James E. Jouett, a veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil wars. We cruised the greater part of the 
time in the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The North Atlantic fleet of that day con- 
sisted of eight or ten small obsolete wooden 
ships, headed by the five-thousand-ton flagship 
Tennessee. All of them were armed with the 
smooth-bore guns of a past generation. To-day 
the commander in chief of the Atlantie fleet 
has under his command in ships of all kinds, 
including battleships, destroyers, submarines, 
cruisers, gunboats and auxiliaries, more than 
one hundred ships. And still more are needed, 
for other navies have also progressed as far or 
farther. 

In February, 1886, the squadron was at Colon 
—Aspinwall we then called it—during the 
second and, I believe, the last visit of the cele- 
brated M.. Ferdinand de Lesseps to the Pan- 


}ama Canal, which was then building by the 


French company of which he was the head. 
I was a guest at a luncheon that Admiral 
Jouett gave him and his party on board the 
Tennessee, and was greatly interested in 
the appearance and manner and the talk of 
the great canal promoter, who was then more 
than eighty years old. 

Those of us who knew anything of condi- 
tions on the isthmus knew that the canal 
operations as then conducted were already a 
failure, but no one would have thought it to 
have heard the optimistic speech made by 
De Lesseps on that oceasion. I have often 
wondered how far he was himself deceived. 
Although he was not an engineer, but a 
promoter, it seems almost impossible that 


| he should not have been aware of the real 


situation. Many more millions were raised 
after his return to France, and were reck- 


Gulf of Mexico, we had squadrons in the South | lessly thrown into the big ditch until the 


Certainly he can | Atlantic, the South Pacific, the North Pacifie, | financial crash in 1488 brought discredit upon 
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De Lesseps and his associates and ruin to 
thousands of credulous investors. 


We of the navy were pretty familiar with the | 


isthmus in those days, for under the provisions 
of the treaty with New Grenada in 1846 the 
United States had guaranteed the freedom of 
transit across the isthmus—a preliminary meas- 
ure to the construction of the Panama Rail- 
way. The frequent revolutions, which always 
endangered the freedom of transit and the 
property of the railway company, made it nec- 
essary to have a man-of-war at the Aspinwall 
and Panama ends virtually all of the time. 


THE TERRIBLE ISTHMUS. 
Be than a year before De Lesseps’ visit in 


1886, when the French company’s canal 

operations were in full swing, a revolution 
that was more serious than usual occurred and 
resulted in the almost total destruction of 
Aspinwall by fire. The United States sent an 
expedition of bluejackets and marines to the 
isthmus under Commander B. H. McCalla, 
U.S.N., of which I was a member, to take 
charge and restore order. We were supported 
by men from the Atlantic and Pacific squad- 
rons, which had sent ships to Aspinwall and 
to Panama for the purpose. 

During that occupation of the isthmus, which 
lasted several weeks, we became more or less 
familiar with the outward aspects of the canal 
situation. In view of the extravagant expendi- 
ture everywhere evident and the unhealthful 
hygienic and climatic conditions, not to speak 
of other difficulties, we could not see how the 
undertaking could ever be successfully finished. 

Medical science had not yet found preventive 
measures against tropical diseases ; yellow and 
other malignant malarial fevers carried off the 
unacclimated canal employees by hundreds. 
That injured the morale of the force. No man 
from highest to lowest knew at what moment 





he might be seized with a fever that would 
cause his death within a few hours. As it 
was a point of honor not to run away, the 
men generally adopted the motto, ‘‘A short 
life and a merry one’’—a state of mind that 
did not augur well for the work in hand. 
Fortunately for us our expedition was re- 
called before the rains began, and we escaped 
with comparatively little loss, but we carried 


|away with us the germs of malarial fevers. 


After we returned to the United States the 
germs caused much sickness and some deaths 
among us. 

During the stay of the Brooklyn in southern 
waters she was detached for a time to the 
Central American coast to try to stop the smug- 
gling of arms and ammunition from the United 
States into certain of the small republics where 
then as now revolutions were frequent. This 
business of fostering revolutions was carried on 
at various out-of-the-way places on the Span- 
ish Main and the adjacent islands. 

On that duty we visited the islands of St. 
Andrews, Great Corn, Old Providence and 
other places, but I must admit that we had little 
success. The men engaged in ‘‘gun-running”’’ 
are past masters in the arts of deception and 
concealment; and, in conducting investigation 
and search, a visiting man-of-war is hampered 
by the fear of transgressing treaty provisions. 
The islands are primitive places lying out of 
the ordinary paths of travel. The tropical 
fruit trade has brought prosperity and progress 
to some of them, but as a rule the buccaneering 
spirit prevails, and many a piratical ship or 


expedition in the past has made use 6f their | 


facilities for refitting, for obtaining supplies 
and for other purposes of their trade. 

On May 13, 1886, we arrived at New York, 
where we received orders to prepare for foreign 
service, and on August 1zth the Brooklyn 
sailed for Asiatic waters as flagship of the 
squadron on that far-away station. 


«NORTH FORTY EAST 





216 rods 





IGHTEEN 
E years had gone 

by since the 
line was run that was 
to mark the bound- 
ary between the land 
of Stanley Orchard 
and that of Adam Brill. Eighteen years is 
a long enough time in which to carry out 
ordinary plans and accomplish ordinary am- 
bitions. Orchard had had his plans and 
ambitions, and, for that matter, still had 
them, but through all the eighteen years 
he had never once brought any of them to 
fulfillment. If anyone had told him on the 
day the division line was run that at forty-five 
years of age he would still be hampered by 
ill luck and still be struggling with poverty, 
he would have ridiculed and resented the 
statement. Yet such a prophecy would have 
been abundantly fulfilled. 

It was not because he was lazy or intem- 
perate or mentally dull; he was simply 
impractical, visionary, easy-going. Let him 
work as hard as he would, his labor was 
always counteracted by some circumstance 
that he had not foreseen. He never had 
the money to build his gristmill, or even 
his sawmill. When he cut timber from his 
land, the proceeds of it were never quite 
enough to satisfy immediate demands upon 
his. purse. He finally paid the mortgage 
on his property by selling parcel after parcel 
of his real estate, until he retained only 
the triangular piece that he had bought 
from Adam Brill on the day the division 
line was run, and a strip fifteen rods wide 
adjoining it. 

Those thirty acres comprised his farm. 
It was on the triangular strip that, in the 
early days, he had built his dwelling house 
—a very modest story-and-a-half structure. 
Now the house badly needed repairs, but 
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pressing needs for it elsewhere. 

Stanley did, indeed, build his dam at the 
mouth of the swamp; that required only his 
own labor and the labor of his team on 
odd days. It was not an imposing dam; 
but it was high enough and strong enough 
to flood the greater part of the swamp and to 
make a fine breeding place for native varie- 
ties of fish. 

Making that pond was really the most prac- 
tical piece of work that Orchard had done 
during the eighteen years. For many a time 
when money was scarce and meat was costly 
he had got from it food for his table. And 
then he loved to see the dark water slide 
down across the spillway of the dam, to hear 
it splash into the pool at the base, and to 
dream of the fortune it would bring him in 
that glorious day when he could afford to 
build his mill. Poverty and misfortune did 
not make Orchard unhappy. Through every | 


trial his confidence in the future remained | 


unabated. Cheerful, generous and upright, 
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Chapter Two 


ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


“WELL, IS THIS THE END BETWEEN US, TOO? 





early age; perhaps it was because his sunny 
disposition and winning ways made it impos- 
sible not to love him; perhaps it was because 
there was no other object in the world on 
which he could unselfishly set his affection. 
Whatever the cause, it remained constantly 
true that for this son the father lived and 
sought increasingly to prosper. Nathan had 
done well at school. He was quick to learn, 
fairly industrious, and at seventeen years of 
age was about to prepare for college. Brill 
had determined that his son should have as 
good an education as any boy in America. 
Almost from babyhood Nathan Brill’s play- 
mate, schoolfellow and loyal friend had been 
Ralph, the son of Stanley Orchard. Although 
Ralph was younger by a year, there was little 
difference between the two boys in mental 
capacity or intellectual attainment. Ralph 
worked harder for what he got and absorbed 
it more deeply, and he took a more serious and 
comprehensive view of life “than his friend; 
that was all. Adam Brill was no more ambi- 
tious for his son’s future than was Stanley 
Orchard ambitious for his boy Ralph. Nathan 


| was an only child, but Ralph had an older 


brother at Scranton, making his way in the 
world by hard work, and a sister recently mar- 
ried and gone away, and still a younger sister, 


| hunchbacked and delicate, who was living out 


her patient life in the house where she was 
born. : 
But Mrs. Orchard had never been too busy 
with her own children or her household cares 
not to mother the motherless boy of her neigh- 
bor. Asa child, Nathan had many and many 
a time sobbed out his little griefs on her lap. 
It was no wonder that at the age of seventeen 
Nathan Brill loved her almost as he would have 
loved his own mother had she been living. 

Adam Brill was buying more land. After 
many futile attempts he had succeeded in pur- 
chasing a large tract that adjoined the Wilson 
warranty on the south, and he had employed 
a surveyor to locate the corners and mark the 
lines. It was not Clem Owens; his time for 
surveying had gone by. A hopeless paralytic, 
the old man sat day after day on the veranda 
of his daughter’s house in Little Bethel and 
watched the traffic in the street. 

The surveyor who undertook the task for 
Brill was John Oakford from Mooresville. He 


DO WE TAKE UP OUR 


FATHERS’ QUARREL?"” 


|he was respected by all the people among 
whenever money came in there were more | 


whom he lived—except one man, Adam Brill. 

Brill had prospered. There was no reason 
why he should not prosper. He was shrewd, 
calculating, farseeing, practical. He had not 
only paid off his mortgage, but had added ten- 
fold to his acreage since the day when the 
division line was run. He had built the finest 
house in Bethel township, not on his original 
purchase adjoining Orchard, but farther down 
the road on a more commanding site. His 
sawmill and tannery were always busy, and 
he was now building a distillation plant, where 
he could utilize the small timber that he could 
not convert into marketable lumber. He was 
not miserly or closefisted; but the acquisition 
of wealth was his passion, and the driving of 
a hard, shrewd bargain was his keenest delight. 
Although he became the leading man in the 
township of Bethel, his habits of life tended 
to make him ever more and more hard, unsym- 


| pathetic and exacting. 


Yet he had one soft spot in his heart, and 
that was for his son Nathan. Perhaps it was 


| because the boy had been left motherless at an 





had employed Ralph Orchard for the day to 
eut brush and carry chain, and at his own 
request Nathan Brill had accompanied them to 
assist. Old Tompkins was also there. How 
news had reached him that a survey was in 
progress no one seemed to know; but the first 
course had hardly been completed before the 
old man, bent, toothless, alternately loquacious 
and taciturn, hobbled into view. 

‘They ain’t nothin’,’’ he said, as he came 
up, ‘* ’t I don’t know about these here land 
lines, if I was a mind to tell it. Meand Clem 
had the secret of it. Clem can’t talk now. 
I’m the only one left who can tell.’’ 


Oakford was not long in discovering that | 
Ralph showed much familiarity with the duties | 


required of him as a surveyor’s assistant. 
‘*You must have done this kind of work 
before, ’’ he said. 


‘*Yes,’’ replied Ralph, ‘‘I used to help Clem | 
Owens some before he got sick. He taught | 


me how to balance the flag, and how to blaze 
trees, and measure up and tally. And after 
his eyes got sd bad I used to read the needle 
for him, just to make sure he saw it right.’’ 








| why, of course you can have it. 





‘* Are you going to be a surveyor yourself?’’ 

**T don’t know. I’d like to be. I’d like 
nothing better. ’’ 

‘*Suppose I should take you on with me. 
I’m a little short-handed just now.’’ 

The boy’s eyes glowed with pleasure. 

‘*That would be fine!’’ he said. ‘‘I’d go in 
a minute if my father would let me.’’ 

“*T’ll ask him. ”’ 

‘““Thank you!’’ 

A little later, during a pause in the work, 
as Ralph stood carefully inspecting the sur- 
veyor’s instrument, Oakford said to him: 

‘*Have you seen one of these before?’’ 

“No. It’s a transit, isn’t it? I saw a 
picture of one in a book Mr. Owens had.’’ 

‘*Yes, it’s a transit. It’s used mostly for 
engineering work, but I like it rather better 
than a compass for surveying.’’ 

‘* What’s this other scale for?’’ 
pointed to the plate. 

In as simple language as he could use, the 
surveyor explained to the boy the uses of the 
vernier. ‘‘It’s the right arm of the engineer, ’’ 
he added. 

‘Tt must be great to be an engineer. ’’ 

‘*Yes, engineering is a great profession ; but 
there’s a lot to learn in the schools before a 
man can be a competent engineer. ’’ 

He looked at Ralph’s flushed face and eager 
eyes and wondered whether, handicapped by 
poverty, the boy would have the courage and 
ability to overcome all obstacles in the path 
that would lead to the fulfillment of his ambi- 
tion. 

When the party had followed down the line 
of the Wilson warranty to the stake-and-stones 
corner that marked the southern end of the 
division line between the Brill and the Orchard 
land, they found Stanley Orchard there await- 
ing them. He had not changed greatly in 
appearance. His hair was still brown and his 
cheeks ruddy. And his clothing, although 
abundantly patched, was neither ragged nor 
soiled. 

On the other hand, Adam Brill, although 
scarcely two years older than Orchard, had 
grown gray; his face was pale and he was 
bent. His life had been more strenuous than 
that of his neighbor. 

He scowled when he saw Orchard stand- 
ing at the corner, and set his square jaws 

more firmly. There had been no definite 

quarrel between the two men, but the breach 
that had opened between them on the day 
when the division line was run had grown 
wider and wider as the years went by. 

They had dealt with each other indeed in 

matters of timber, in matters of farm prod- 

uce and in the matter of a mortgage against 

Orchard that Brill had purchased, the terms 

of which he had enforced to the.letter of 

the contract; but they dealt with each other 
at arm’s length. Orchard had no confi- 
dence in the fairness or good faith of his 
rich neighbor and did not hesitate to say 
so; and Brill, stung by Orchard’s sharp 
and often jocose allusions to his double- 
dealing, lost no opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of his friend of 
other days. He was plainly annoyed to see 

Orchard here to-day. What business was 

it of his that he, Brill, was buying more 

land? 

‘*Well, Stanley,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘what 
brings you here to-day ?’’ 

‘*T came,’’ replied Orchard, ‘‘to see that 
there wasn’t any running over on to my 
property. ’’ 

‘*Your property !’’ sneered Brill. ‘‘Let’s 
see. You’ve got ten rods wide on this line, 
haven’t you? Or is it fifteen?’’ 

‘*Tt’s little enough, goodness knows! But 
what there is of it is mine. And I didn’t 
get it by sheriffin’ anyone out, either. And 
it isn’t due to you that I’ve got anything 
left.’’ 

Brill was plainly annoyed. 

‘*Do you mean to say,’’ he inquired, ‘‘that 
I ever cheated you out of a penny?’’ 

Orchard laughed. ‘‘Cheated me? Oh, 
no! You haven’t cheated me. The law 
won’t let you do that. And you’re a great 
stickler for the law, Adam; but you’ve 
pushed me and crowded me and squeezed 

me whenever and wherever you got a chance. 
And you’ve done it to the queen’s taste, too. 
I’ll admit that.’’ 

‘*Look here, Stanley!’’ Brill was angry 
now. ‘‘I’ve had about enough of this. I’ve 
stood it for eighteen years. I don’t propose to 
stand it any longer. You’ve abused me with 
impunity for the last time. I could have sold 
you out bag and baggage, house, lot and fish- 
pond, years ago, and I haven’t done it. Now 
I’m through. I give you fair warning. ‘The 
poorhouse is over yonder beyond the crown of 


Ralph 


| that hill.’’ 


As he spoke he pointed to the blue horizon 
line across the valley. His eyes flashed, his 
face was white with anger, and almost any 
other man than Stanley Orchard would have 
cowered under the evidence of his fierce deter- 
mination; but Orchard only laughed. It took 
more than that to rouse his anger. 

‘*Poorhouse! Say, Adam, if you want war, 
We’ve been 
skirmishin’ for eighteen years; and I don’! 
know but we might as well come to the fightin’ 
point sooner as later. But let me tell you: 








this fifteen rod and the house and lot and 
tishpond are mine, and before I let you set a 
grip on one foot of it I’ll go and eat grass like | 
Nebuchadnezzar. ’’ 

Then Old Tompkins interrupted. He had 
been silent so long, listening, open-mouthed, to 
the quarrel, that his patience was exhausted. 

**T know suthin’ about Stanley’s fishpond ’t 
I could tell if I wanted to!l’’ he piped out. 

‘*Shut up, you fool!’’ shouted Brill. 
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‘“*And you won’t never git it out of me, 
nuther,’’ persisted the old man. He turned 
toward Orchard and winked one watery eye. 
‘“*The magic words is nawth fawty east, eh, 
Stanley! Nawth fawty east.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by that, Tompkins?’’ 
inquired Orchard. 

**Clem Owens told me secret and confiden- 
tial, and I won’t give it away; but the magic 
words is nawth fawty east.’’ 

Then Oakford, the surveyor, took a hand. | 
‘*It seems to me we’ve had enough of this, 
gentlemen,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s get to work. 
Mr. Brill, will you go ahead with me? Boys, 
you may chain up to the next corner.’’ 

He picked up his instrument and started 
off, followed by Brill, who in turn was fol- 
lowed by Old Tompkins. The old man was 
still mumbling to himself, ‘‘ Nawth fawty 
east. ”? 

Orchard stood for a few minutes at his corner, 
watching the retreating figures of the men and 





the boys, and wondering what scheme Adam 
Brill would now concoct to deprive him of his 
land. The definite break had finally come. 
It had been impending for years. Perhaps it 
was just as well that the conflict between 
them should be open and avowed; but if Brill 
had ever in the past refrained from taking 
advantage of any opportunity to oppress him, 
Stanley could certainly expect no such consid- 
eration in the future. Henceforth he must 
be on his guard. He turned and walked 
down the hill to the spring, 
followed the brook to the pond, 
skirted the edge of the water 
to the dam, and thence, by a 
well-worn path, made his way 
home. 

Ralph and Nathan had heard 
the quarrel. Both boys had 
long known that no friendly 
feeling existed between their 
fathers, but as there had been no 
open rupture they had passed 
the matter over lightly in their 
conversations, and for the most 
part had ignored it. Mrs. Or- 
chard had done all she could 
to keep the estrangement from 
extending to the boys. She 
deeply regretted the growing 
differences between her hus- 
band and Adam Brill,and could 
not bear to think of a time when 
the quarrel of the fathers would 
involve the sons. 

But to-day, without her 
knowledge, the time had come 
when Ralph and Nathan could 
no longer ignore the quarrel. 
Heavy-hearted and perturbed, 
they performed the remainder 
of the tasks assigned to them. 
At five o’clock the last course 
had been run. The pins were 
strung, the transit head lifted 
from the tripoll, and all hands 
made their way down the hill 
to the public road. 

‘* Don’t forget about that 
job,’? Oakford said to Ralph. 
““T’ll take the matter up with 
your father.’’ 

‘* Thank you!’’ replied the 
boy. ‘‘I’ll not forget about 
it.’? And with a quiet ‘‘Good 
night!’’ he left the others and 
started along the road toward 
home. For him it was a sorry ending to a| 
day of pleasure. His mind was so burdened | 
with melancholy thought as he walked on 
that he hardly noticed quick steps behind him. 
A hand was laid on his shoulder, and, turning, 
he faced Nathan Brill. For a moment neither 
boy spoke. 

‘*Well, is this the end between us, too?’’ 
Nathan said at last. ‘‘Do we take up our 
fathers’ quarrel ?’’ 


‘*T don’t know,’’ replied Ralph. ‘‘I only | 


know that my father is in the right.’’ 

‘*Then I guess we’ll have to part company. 
You stand by your father if you want to; I’ll 
stand by mine. ’’ 

Again, for a moment, there was silence. 
Then Nathan said hesitatingly: 

‘*Well, you’ll shake hands to-night, won’t 


you? Maybe we’ll never have another chance. ’’ | 


‘Sure, I’ll shake hands. ’’ 


So they shook hands and parted, and each | 


boy started toward his home. But they had 
gone only a few yards when Nathan turned 
quickly in his tracks. 

‘*What about your mother, Ralph ?’’ he said. 
‘*This doesn’t take her in, too, does it?’’ 

“*T suppose so. ’’ 


“Oh, say! Ican’tdo that.’’ He came back | 


and stood before Ralph appealingly. 
“Well, if it takes you and me in,’’ said Ralph, 
“TI don’t see how mother’s going to be kept out.” 





“OVER THE RAIL WITH YOU AND STAND ON THE RAIL 


‘‘Let’s shake on it,’’ said Nathan and held | and because he had a whip with a heavy, stout 
out his hand. So they shook hands again, and handle with which he had beaten his pursuer 


‘*But I love your mother, Ralph,’’? Nathan 


pleaded. ‘‘She’s done a thousand things for | 


me.’? once more separated and started to go their over the head. 
‘*T don’t see how it can be helped any more | several ways. And again Nathan’s voice came About eight days after the killing of the fox, 
than it can with me.’’ back through the twilight: | Amos and Charlton felt the fanning of the 


‘Then I won’t break with you. Let our, ‘“O Ralph! Tell your mother I’m coming | wings of the angel of death on their boyish 
fathers fight their own battles; they can take | over to-morrow, and I’m going to bring her a | faces, and knew from actual experience that 

















care of themselves. I don’t see why we’ve | bunch of dahlias as big as a bushel basket.’’ | the dead fox had left danger behind it. 
got to be enemies just because they are.’’ ‘*T will. Good night!’’ | On the farm the barns and stables were as 
‘*Why, I don’t know,’’ replied Ralph hes- **Good night !’’ spacious as the house. There great-grandfather 
itatingly. ‘‘Maybe we haven’t got to.’’ | TO BE CONTINUED. kept many horses and cattle, a good-sized flock 
of sheep and a big sty full of hogs; he also 
had chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Among the cattle was a bull, Duke, a big, 
dignified - looking creature that had always 
been easy to handle. On the morning of the 
eighth day after the killing of the fox the boys 
noticed, as they were feeding the stock in the 
F E. Harriman cattle yard, that the big bull did not eat with 
the other cattle. He mumbled the hay a little, 
OME on, Charlton,’’ said bridge. He had been to the vil- | but seemed unable to close his mouth without 
:® my grandfather. ‘‘ Let’s go lage of Haverhill, and was now | pain, and what he took in soon dropped out. 
down to the river.’’ returning to his home on the; After a time he walked to a corner of the 
‘*All right, Amos,’’ said Great- Vermont side. As he stepped off | yard and stood with his head low and his eyes 
Uncle Charlton, and the two boys briskly, with his head up and his | nearly closed. Amos watched the beast and 
raced for the river at top ‘speed, shoulders thrown smartly back, | wondered what ailed him; but there was no 
with their bare feet sending up his appearance quite belied his | man present to give advice, for his father had 
the dust. Opposite their home the seventy-three years. | gone away early, Uncle John was teaching 
Connecticut River made a turn that was locally| ‘‘ Hello, boys! You’re Cap’n Kimball’s | school and Uncle Everett was off at sea. The 
known as the oxbow, and great-grandfather | boys, aren’t you?’’ boys decided that the safest thing to do would 
owned an excellent farm within itscurve. He} ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ the boys replied in unison. be to shut the bull up by himself. 
also owned the two toll bridges. When he| ‘‘Well, you tell your father to look out for| They at once began to move the rest of the 
came to New Hampshire from Massachusetts | his stock. They just told me in the village | cattle out to pasture. Duke stood quietly until 


| he was only twenty-one years old, and his| that a mad fox has bitten several dogs and | they had nearly finished the task, but just as 


some cattle. He had better keep | the last steer went out the bull turned with a 

close watch.’’ snort and glared wildly at the boys as they 
‘*We’ll tell him, sir,’’ said the | stood beside the lowered bars. 

boys, and the old man walked on. | ‘‘Put the bars up quick, Charlton!’’ said 
A moment later a wild yell came’ Amos. ‘‘Duke’s going to charge!’’ 

floating down from the hill toward| The boys put up one pole apiece and shoved 

the village, and the boys looked up. | them home just as the bull lowered his head 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





AC A man stood in the road at the top and charged across the yard with the most 
, a of the hill, wildly waving his arms. | insane bawling that they had ever heard. 
f Amos jumped from the rail and ran | Amos dodged under the bars, but Charlton 
“ after the old man, calling to him. | wheeled and, running across to the side, tried 


At the second call the man stopped | to climb the fence. The bull saw his motion 
and waited for the boy. | and wheeled after him. 

‘“*T think that man is calling to| The stable lay at the other end of the yard, 
you,’’ said Amos, and pointed to the | with its doors wide open, and Amos yelled to 
man on the hill. Charlton to run for its shelter. He obeyed, 

The old man looked at the ges-| and turned a short corner at full speed; the 
ticulating figure, and then his voice, | bull just missed him and charged into the 
a clear, carrying baritone, cut the | fence. As the beast backed away, he lost sight 
air. ‘‘What do you want ?’’ he cried. | of Charlton and for a few moments went trot- 

Back to them came the answer: | ting round the fence, making ineffectual stabs 
‘*Mad fo-o-ox! Loo-oo-ook out!’? | with his horns as if he were fighting an enemy. 

Now they could see, scurrying; In making the turn about the yard he reached 
along the middle of the road, a tiny | the bars, and went roaring through them as 
figure that ran with a curious stag- | if they had been mere pieces of edging. He 
gering gait, quite unlike the ordi-| began to chase the cows and steers about the 
nary businesslike gait of a fox. The | lower pasture; but suddenly something made 
old man turned to the two boys and | him come back into the stable yard. 
his voice came sharp and command-; The boys were both in the stable, watching 
ing: the bull. Amos said that they must not let the 

‘‘Over the rail with you and stand | beast get out again to the other cattle. He 
on the rail braces! Hyper, now! | told Chariton to climb up above on the beams ; 
Don’t waste a second!’?’ and when he saw his brother roosting safely, 

The boys, very much frightened, | he opened the stable door and stepped out. He 
climbed down and poised themselves | shouted at Duke, and with a crazy bellow the 
on the plark that formed a base for | bull rushed toward him. 
the outer bracing of the rail. Amos leaped back into the stable and whirled 

‘*Now, don’t you dare to move a| behind the door, and as Duke went inside he 
muscle or speak a word till I tell you | leaped out again, slammed the door shut and 
to. Not so much as a wink, now.’’ | fastened it with a hardwood pin. Then he 

Turning from them, he drew him-| climbed the yard fence and, running to a 
self up stiffly and held his hickory | window of the stable, looked in. He was just 
cane over his right shoulder; his | in time to see the bull crash against the door 
right hand grasped its crook firmly. | so hard that it split from top to bottom. The 
On came the fox, with its head | beast was free again. 
wagging from side to side; as it ran| Clearly, Amos must try some other trick to 
it emitted a queer, moaning snarl. | get the bull where he could do no damage. 
The beast did not look at any-| The boy went back to the yard, climbed over 
thing in particular, but went on its | the fence and dropped softly on the straw near 


A 
; tes Tt weary, suffering way, half blind and | the door that had just been smashed. Duke 
wholly miserable. As it was pass-| was heading for the pasture; but when Amos 
ing the silent, motionless figure of | shouted the bull whirled and, with a bellow of 
the old man, the hickory cane sud-| rage, charged again. 


BRACES! HYPER, NOW!" 
denly leaped into action; it whirled| Amos slipped back inside and sprinted for 
from its resting place and fell, with | the stanchions that ran clear across the stable. 

| wife, whom he had just married, rode on the | a hard whack, directly across the head of the | Slipping through between two of the uprights, 
old yellow mare that his father had given afflicted animal. The fox went over on its| he stood on the cross timber at the bottom and 
them, and sat on the feather bed that her | back in a quivering heap. waved his leg to attract Duke. Meanwhile he 
mother had contributed. The groom walked; With a spring, the old man had it by the/ held to the top bar with both hands, so as to 
beside the mare, with his axe on one shoulder tail, and with a hard, full swing sent the body | be ready for a quick shift. As the bull saw 
and his gun on the other. | over the bridge rail into the current of the| the boy, he rushed forward; Amos, putting 

He had prospered, and his big house over-| river. Then he turned to the boys, where they | his foot against the leaning side of the stanchion 
looked many rich acres to which he had title. | stood trembling. to give himself a lift, jumped and threw beth 
It was a grand house in its day, wide halled, ‘*Come back now and go tell your father | legs over the horizontal upper bar. 





many roomed and hospitable. The fireplace that the fox is dead; but he had better watech| The shock of the bull’s contact with the 
was so large that a man might stand erect in his stock for two or three weeks.’’ stanchions nearly threw the boy back again; 
it, and whenever a holiday came round or when, Then he took up his line of march once more | but he clung fast, and a second later wiggled 
there were visitors in the house its wide throat | and stepped off, brisk and businesslike, on his | to a safe place and then looked down at Duke. 
glowed hot with good cheer. homeward journey. The animal had run his head between the 
| From the time the boys could be let out For a moment Amos and Charlton watched | stancbions and was hooking viciously at the 
of great-grandmother’s sight until they were him, and then their heels threw the dust in back of the manger. Amos pulled the leaning 
men grown the river was their favorite haunt. a swift dash for home and mother, that they | half over until he could put the cross pin in 
| Now the two youngest were racing down to) might tell the tale of the man who feared not | place, and Duke was a prisoner. 
its banks in all the happy carelessness of to kill a mad fox with a cane. When the bull found himself fast, he raged 
boyhood. As they told the story at home, tfey sup-|and tore at the timbers and planks, bellowed 
For a time they threw sticks into the water posed that the incident of the fox was closed; | hoarsely and put all his enormous strength 
upstream and pelted them with stones as they | but the dead animal, floating down the Con- into his efforts to get free. Plunging back and 
floated past. Then they stripped and had a’ necticut River, had left mischief behind him. | forward, throwing his body from side to side, 
swim that lasted an hour. When they were, Four days later they heard that several cases | he went on with the hopeless struggle until at 
again dressed, they went up to the bridge and | of hydrophobia had been found among the stock | last there was an unusually heavy throw of the 
lounged on its rail, hailing passers-by and talk- | on neighboring farms. Over toward Moulton | great body to the right, then a slip, a scramble, 
ing of various boy subjects. | Hill a hog had gone mad and had bitten three | a heavy fall, a crack like the breaking of a 
They had been on the bridge for half an | others; near Bath a horse, in a paroxysm of | stick—and the bull lay quiet; the animal had 
hour when they saw a man coming down the | madness, had chased a man in a. gig for three | broken his own neck. 
road, and recognized him as an elderly but! miles. The man had escaped death because| Then the trembling boys went excitedly to 
active man who lived two miles beyond the | his horse was fleet and as badly scared as he, | the house to tell their mother all about it. 
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FRANZ JOSEF, THE LATE EMPEROR 
OF AUSTRIA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


BARGAIN is made by two, but driven 
by one. 


Rules, like Men, to Time must bow; 
Then was Then, but Now is Now. 
F you do not like a man, try to find out 
whether you are the reason or whether he is. 


UR city planners might well imitate the 

example of Buenos Aires, which every 
year exempts from taxation the most beautiful 
building erected within the preceding twelve- 
month, and awards a medal to the architect. 


ANY things shorten life, but hard work 

is rarely one of them. Few Americans 
have worked harder than our Presidents, but 
the Presidents—excluding the three who were 
assassinated—attained on the average an age 
of more than seventy-one years. 


HERE is renewed agitation for a half-cent 

piece, or perhaps a two-and-a-half-cent 
coin, so that the buyer may occasionally get 
the fractional part of the cent that the seller 
always gets now. But the rate at which prices 
are rising makes some people wonder whether 
there will much longer be any use for a coin 
smaller than a dime, _ 


HE oft-changing course of Mexican history 

has few tragedies more touching than those 
that shadow the lives of four women, all 
widows and all exiles from the land that once 
paid them its highest honors. They are the 
mad Empress Carlotta, who has lived in Bel- 
gium for half a century, and the widows of 
three presidents—Diaz, Madero and Huerta. 


HE highest price lately paid for a postage 

stamp was $670, a sum given at a New 
York auction the other day for a five -cent 
Hawaiian missionary stamp of the issue of 
1851. When the early missionaries went from 
New England to Hawaii they looked ahead 
to many things, but hardly to the sale of 
their postage stamps at prices higher than 
their salaries for a year. 


HE Olympic games, which were to have 

been held in Berlin this year, had of course 
to be given up; but a party of five American 
athletes who went to Norway and Sweden to 
compete in a series of games there brought 
home no fewer than 169 cups and medals. 
They also brought the promise that a team of 
the best Scandinavian athletes will return the 
visit next year. 


LARGE part of the railway building this 

year has been on lines that are pushing 
toward the arctic circle. The 425 miles of the 
Hudson Bay line—from the Canadian North- 
ern in Saskatchewan to Port Nelson—is vir- 
tually completed; and in Alaska, still farther 
north, more than 4000 workmen have been lay- 
ing 156 miles of track on the new line that the 
United States government is building there. 


HE old-style anchor—except as the pic- 

tured symbol of hope—is fast passing away. 
The modern anchor is made of steel rather 
than of wrought iron, has no ‘‘stock,’’ has 
ball-and-socket joints and fits closely against 
the side of the ship when stowed. ‘The largest 
anchors ever made in the United States, if not 


in the world, have just been completed at. 


Chester, in Pennsylvania, for the Pennsyl- 
vania and other battleships of that> class. 
Their weight is 20,000 pounds apiece. 


HEN we learned that Mr. Stiirmer, the 
Russian premier, was out of office, we 
got fresh light on the ‘‘liberation’’ of Poland 
by the Germans. Mr. Stiirmer was a bureau- 


men who rightly or wrongly are believed to 
be more friendly to Germany than to the 
Allies. As long as he was premier, a separate 
peace between Germany and Russia was pos- 
sible. His fall was owing to the dissatisfaction 
of the Duma with his policy and the determi- 
nation of the real leaders of the people to keep 





on fighting. It meant the end of all hope for 
@ separate peace, and Germany promptly made 
answer to the defiance of Russia by setting 
up in the conquered Russian provinces a king- 
dom of Poland. 

® © 


FRANZ JOSEF IS DEAD. 


ENGTH of days and the most historic 
ip crown of Europe were granted to. the 
emperor who has just died; but his lot 
cannot be said to have been a happy one. 
He ascended the throne in the midst of tu- 
mults and rebellion. Unfortunate in war, 
like all the house of Austria, he saw his rich 
provinces in the valley of the Po taken from 
him by the new Italian nation, and his head- 
ship in the German confederation seized by 
Prussia. His domestic life was unhappy ; his 
wife was murdéred, his only son killed under 
mysterious and shocking circumstances, his 
nephew and heir assassinated. He was not 
even permitted to sink into the grave in peace 
and tranquillity, but died in the midst of a 
terrible war, for which his policy must bear 
much of the blame, and in which his people 
have suffered humiliating defeats and sore 
privations. 

Americans cannot feel sympathy for a mon- 
arch who all his life stood for every ideal that 
was reactionary and undemocratic, and who 
enlarged his empire by subjecting weaker 
nationalities to his government. But it is 
impossible not to admire him for the patient 
and uncomplaining way in which he faced 
bereavement and disappointment and for the 
careful and shrewd opportunism by means of 
which he made the best of every political de- 
feat, and held together a heterogeneous realm 
that under almost any other sort of direction 
would long ago have flown apart. There was 
much in his life and in his policy that we can 
only condemn, but there were also in this 
much-tried, ill-served, unfortunate ruler a per- 
sonal dignity and an undeniable instinct for 
government, the heritage from a long line of 
kings. 

The world has long looked forward toa crisis 
in the affairs of Austria and of Europe when- 
ever Franz Josef should die. The crisis did 
not wait for his death; it came two years 
ago; and under the welding hammer blows of 
war Austria-Hungary is perhaps less likely 
to fly apart than it would have been if the old 
kaiser had died in time of peace. But his 
death can only hasten the decay of that Aus- 
tria which is the hereditary domain of the 
Hapsburgs. In domestic affairs Hungary is 
already the predominant partner, and in the 
prosecution of the war Austria is wholly under 
the command of Prussia. The new Emperor, 
an amiable young man, can hardly act with 
the authority that Franz Josef’s age and ex- 
perience gave him. We cannot look far into 
the future, especially at a time when every- 
thing is in solution, as it is to-day; but the 
Emperor Karl will need all the traditional 
skill and subtlety of his house if he is to keep 
Vienna more than nominally independent of 


Berlin. 
2 ¢ 


MONASTIR. 


"Tw capture of Monastir is the first con- 
spicuous Allied success in the Balkans 
since June, 1915; it is the first important 
step in the long-delayed offensive of General 
Sarrail’s Saloniki army. At present its im- 
portance is sentimental, or at least political, 
rather than military. Monastir is on the flank 
farthest removed from the Bulgarian border, 
and its fall does not immediately threaten Ger- 
man control of the Constantinople railway or 
the security of the Bulgarian defense; but it 
does turn the Bulgars out of a district that they 
were very anxious to keep, the possession of 
which was perhaps the chief thing they hoped 
to get out of the war, and it does definitely 
mark the beginning of a reconquest of Serbia. 
The Serbian government, long in exile at Sal- 
oniki, has gone to Monastir; it is back again 
on Serbian soil at last. 

The Monastir campaign seems to have been 
conducted with great cleverness; it shows that 
the French command at Saloniki is more than 
a match for the Bulgars, and that Germany 
will probably have to stiffen this line as it has 
stiffened. that of the Austro-Hungarians in 
Volhynia and Galicia and Transylvania. No 


| doubt Sarrail will try to press the advantage 


| that he has gained, to drive the Bulgars back 
crat and a conservative; he was one of the | — 


over the hills into the Vardar Valley, and by 
outflanking them there to oblige the whole 
Bulgar line to fall back to the original frontier 
of Bulgaria or even behind it. 

That plan will not be easily carried out, 
however, for everywhere in the Balkans the 
country is admirably adapted for defense. 





Moreover, Germany cannot afford to let its 
Bulgarian ally become hard-pressed. It is in 
Serbia and Bulgaria that Germany has won 
the ground it means to keep after the war is 
over, and the defeat or even the discouragement 
of the Bulgars would be an irreparable calamity 
for Berlin. The Germans are eager to push 
affairs to a conclusion in Roumania at once, 
but they will be careful not to make the mis- 
take of the dog in the fable and, in snatching 
at the conquest of Roumania, let Bulgaria slip 
from their control. They hope to take what 
they need of Roumania and set up a permanent 
line of defense there before the Allied forces 
under Sarrail can become really dangerous, and 
as we write it looks as if they might succeed. 


* ¢ 


A NEW FASHION IN DOLLS. 


N a characteristically subtle essay Mr. Fran- 
I cis Thompson has described the beauty of 
the dolls that were his little sisters’ 
treasured possessions, but that he, as a boy, 
was never permitted to touch. The ‘‘counter- 
feit roundness’’ of their cheeks, their ‘‘alien 
curls,’’ their light-blue eyes and delicate eye- 
brows—these charms, enhanced by immobility, 
subdued his childish heart, and the memory 
of them remained with him in manhood. To 
the ‘‘princesses of puppetdom’’ he accorded 
the tribute of loving and loyal recollection. 

How far would the dolls of to-day move a 
sensitive poet to homage? Some few there are 
that preserve the tradition of loveliness, the 
set and staring loveliness that to the adult 
savors of insipidity, but that conveys to the 
child a simple sense of perfection. These 
expressionless Hebes, lending themselves pas- 
sively to every incident and to every mood, 
have been largely superseded by dolls of strange 
and appalling personality. It is not enough 
that realism has invaded the. realms of art, 
producing bald-headed. babies with blunted 
features, astonishingly like the live infant in 
the cradle, and finely modeled manikins that 
closely resemble the live little children who 
play with them. There is nothing amiss in 
such veracious treatment of toys destined to be 
received with credulity. . What is not realistic, 
or human, or lovely, is the doll with facial 
contortions, ‘the doll that squints, or leers, or 
looks out upon the world with misshapen eye- 
balls set in the corners of its misshapen eyes. 
If children resembled those distorted images, 
all the oculists in the country would be busy 
trying to’set them to rights. The cult of the 
grotesque is néyer 80 ill-advised as in the 
nursery. That‘erdde sense of fun which finds 
expression ‘in deformity makes no appeal ‘to 
the serious mindof a child, or to its taste, which, 
—until we tamper with it—is unvitiated. 

In the old'simple days there were rag dolls 
of domestic fabrication that bore no resem- 
blance to humanity ; but their deficiencies were 
incidental-to their construction. Mothers and 
grandmothers did not try to produce some- 
thing ugly or absurd. They did not seek to 
perpetrate a joke at the expense of childhood. 
Had they known how, they would gladly 
have made their rag babies shapely and beau- 
tiful. But why should our toy makers manu- 
facture squinting dolls, and grinning dolls, and 
dolls whose puckered faces and wide-open 
mouths proclaim them in a state of perpetual 
lamentation? Think of a little girl mothering 
a baby who cries bitterly—if soundlessly—all 
day long! To the adult, who has forgotten 
how to play, such a toy seems pleasantly 
humorous. To the child, who lives in a world 
of play, such a toy is a painful anomaly. 
Crying is an experience with which she is 
perfectly familiar; it isnotfunny. She knows 
better than that. It is not favored by author- 
ity. Her own tears are bitter in the shedding, 
and they afford no gratification in the nursery. 
Why, then, should she be presented with an 
infant whose tears are never dried, whose 
mouth is never shut, whose face is never com- 
posed into tranquillity? Why this affront to 
her sense of propriety and her peace of mind? 


* ¢€ 


THE BRITISH BLACK LIST. 


UR government protested against the 
Q British order in council that established 
a black list of American merchants, 

firms and companies, with whom British sub- 
jects are forbidden to trade, substantially on 
the grounds outlined in The Companion when 
the order was issued. Although professedly 
intended to govern the conduct of British 
subjects only, the order judged and condemned 
American citizens without a hearing, and has 
infringed their rights and injured their trade. 
In replying to the note of the American 
Secretary of State, Lord Grey took the posi- 
tion that was expected: he argued that Great 


Britain has an undoubted legal right to impose 
restrictions on its own citizens; that necessity 
in the circumstances—of which it is the sole 
judge—requires the restriction to be imposed ; 
that the consequences to Americans are to be 
regretted, but are unavoidable; and that if 
any mistakes have been made, or if injus- 
tice has been dorie, the British government 
will do what it can to set things right. 

It is clearly useless to argue against the 
legality of the order. The most convincing 
reasons would leave the British government 
unmoved. Moreover, we should be imperti- 
nent to dispute the British contention that the 
act is necessary. ‘To do full justice to Great 
Britain, we must admit that, when there exists 
proof that a certain man is helping its enemies 
or that some body of men are doing so, we can- 
not blame it for forbidding its citizens to trade 
with them. ‘The real trouble is that the list 
is not a correct or a just list. No doubt it 
does contain the names of men whom it may 
rightfully place under its ban, but it includes 
also others who are quite innocent, and who 
suffer because trade rivals have given false 
information about them, which they have had 


‘nv opportunity to refute. 


Several cases of that sort have come to light. 
One illustration will show how easy it is to 
get men on the black list. There is a firm the 
senior member of which bears a name that has 
a German sound. It was doing a foreign busi- 
ness of which Great Britain could not have 
complained if it had known of all its transac- 
tions. But business rivals of the firm com- 
plained that the head of the firm was a German, 
as was proved by his name. As a matter of 
fact the man is a Scotchman who formerly 
wrote ‘‘Mc’’ before his name. It was drop- 
ping the ‘‘Mc’’ that made it seem German. 
If Great Britain were able to avoid such errors 
as that, our grievance would be much lessened, 
although even then it would not be wholly 
removed. -* 


CAR SHORTAGE. 


HE sudden rise in the price of coal has 
called public attention sharply to the 
alleged cause, namely, the shortage of 
freight cars. It is a condition that-has ex- 
isted for some time, but that has been steadily 
growing worse. In the hope of somewhat im- 
proving it the American Railway Association 
on November 15th adopted a per diem charge 
ranging from 45 cents to $1.25 for, every 
freight car withheld by one road from another. 
It furthermore yoted to impose a demurrage 
charge upon any road that violates the asso- 

ciation rules relating to car shortage. 
. A few years ago the average daily mileage 


‘lof a freight car was twenty-five miles. It is 


somewhat higher now, but the percentage of 
efficiency still is less than it should be. It is 
the’ unusual difficulties inherent in the man- 
agement of the freight service that are respon- 
sible for the unsatisfactory result. What those 
difficulties are the recent report of two inspec- 
tors of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who have been investigating ,conditions in 
Nebraska makes plain. 

The most obvious reason for car shortage at 
this time is the fact that it is the season when 
both grain and coal must be moved in large 
quantities. That necessity, combined with the 
call for transportation that now exists on ac- 
count of the high degree of business prosperity 
in many parts of the country, has brought 
about a condition in which the supply of cars 
is unequal to the demand for them. 

But other less obvious things are no less to 
be reckoned with. It is of no use for a rail- 
way to send an adequate supply of cars to a 
grain elevator if the track facilities there are 
so poor that congestion results. The report 
mentions three hundred ‘‘blocked’’ elevators 
in Nebraska, and no prospect of immediate 
relief. 

Another source of difficulty is the fact that, 
although many industries are having an ab- 
normal increase of business, they have not 
made a corresponding increase in their capac- 
ity. For one reason or another, instead of 
getting their goods to a warehouse, they have 
preferred to pay demurrage charges for keeping 
them in the cars. Thus, the task of supplying 
storage accommodations has fallen upon the 
railways. The report cites an instance in 
which twenty-five cars of automobiles were 
kept in Denver for from fifteen to thirty-five 
days. In New England the leading railway 
announced that the cars held under demurrage 
along its lines would fill eleven miles of track. 

The railways are struggling hard to over- 
come the difficulties. Besides fixing charges 
that shall insure to each road the prompt re- 
turn of its own cars, they are trying to increase 





the car mileage per diem. For the month of 
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August, one railway mentioned in the report 
raised the movement of its freight equipment 
to seventy-seven and one half miles a day. 
The roads are also taking all possible pains to 
have defective cars repaired quickly. But in 
spite of those measures the situation will prob- 
ably remain serious for some time to come. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


IGH COST OF LIVING.—The Federal 
government has determined to make an 
investigation into the cause of the high prices 
of food products in order to see whether illegal 
combinations are to blame. United States 
District Attorney Ander- 
son of Massachusetts is in 
charge of the investiga- 
tion. —— Governor Whit- 
man of New York has 
appointed a committee, of 
which Mr. George W. Per- 
kins is chairman, to sug- 
gest législation that may 
help to reduce the cost of 
food distribution. —— A 
number of bills bearing 
on this question were 
introduced in Congress, among them Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s bill that places an embargo on the 
exportation of foodstuffs. 
S 
NGRESS.—The Sixty-fourth Congress 
met for its second session on December 4th. 
‘President Wilson in his message urged Con- 
gress to pass the rest of the railway legislation 
he recommended last fall when the Adamson 
law was passed, including a bill for compulsory 
investigation of disputes between the railways 
and their employees. He also asked for legis- 
lation to permit combinations of capital to 
engage in foreign trade, and to confer broader 
citizenship on the Porto Ricans. 


& 


UBMARINE WARFARE. —On December 
ist the German government admitted that 
the Marina was sunk by.one of its submarines, 
and declared that the commander took the ship 
for an armed transport. It promised repara- 
tion for the American lives lost if it were con- 
vineed that the Marina was not a transport. 
A similar reply concerning the sinking of the 
Arabia was received on December 5th. 
& . 
EXICO.—The victory of Villa at Chi- 
huahua was apparently decisive. The 
city is said to have been looted by his men 
and partly destroyed. There is reason to fear 
that some foreigners—perhaps some Americans 
—were killed by the rebels. As General 
Murguia, at the head of a fresh Carranza force, 
advanced from the south, Villa abandoned 
Chihuahua and withdrew to the westward. 
On December 3d the city was again in the 
hands of the regular troops. —-On December 
1st General Carranza presided at the opening 
of the Constitutional Congress of Mexico at 
Queretaro. The Congress is called to ‘‘revise 
the basic law of the republic.’”’ In his address 
Carranza declared that the new constitution 
must protect individual liberty against the 
aggression of government and that pains must 
be taken to establish a government in which 
the executive is not a mere figurehead under 
the control of Congress. 
& 
ANTO DOMINGO. —Affairs in Santo Do- 
mingo have reached such a condition of 
confusion that Captain Knapp, U. S. N., has 
declared a state of martial law there, and landed 
a naval and marine force to maintain order 
and provide for the orderly payment of debts 
to foreign creditors. 


Cd 
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& 
APAL CONSISTORY.— Pope Benedict 


closer about the capital of Roumania» Marshal 
von Mackensen was in supreme command of the 
united armies. Campulung, at the foot of 
the Térzburg Pass, fell on November 30th, and 
the same day Pitesci was taken. The Rou- 
manian armies fell back in disorder from these 
positions until they met Russian and Rou- 
manian reinforcements in front of Bucharest. 
On the south the Roumanians checked Mac- 
kensen’s advance temporarily, but they were | 
quickly driven back again. The Russo-Rou-| 
manian armies, under the direction of General | 
Sakharoff and General Berthelot, the French | 
commander, tried to make a desperate stand in | 
front of Bucharest, but they were shelled out | 
of position by the heavy artillery of the Ger- | 
mans and outflanked by the advance from the 
north. On December 6th they withdrew behind 
Bucharest and the Germans entered the city. 

At the same time the Russians began a heavy 
drive against the Austrian lines at Kirlibaba, 
near the border of Bukowina and Hungary, 
with the vain hope of drawing away some of 
General von Falkenhayn’s troops from the 
movement on Bucharest. 

East of Monastir Serbs and Bulgars were 
reported in furious battle for fortified positions 
held by the Bulgars. On December 4th Salo- 
niki declared that the fighting had resulted in 
the capture of the positions and a number of 
guns, and that the Bulgars were retreating 
down the valley of the Cerna. 

Only local engagements were reported along 
the line in France; the weather was unpropi- 
tious for important operations. Rome spoke 
of fighting on the Carso plateau and of Italian 
advances, but they must have been slight. 

The situation in Athens remained critical 
and confused. On December ist the Entente 
powers landed soldiers at the Pirzeus to enforce 
Admiral du Fournet’s demand that certain 
artillery be surrendered to the Allies by the 
Greek government. After a day of terror in 
the capital, during which there were several 
clashes between Allied and Greek troops, and 
between the sympathizers with King Constan- 
tine and with Monsieur Venezelos, the King | 
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BY THE FRENCH. 


yielded and ordered the guns to be surrendered. 
The Entente powers, it was said in Paris, 
would insist on reparation for attacks made on 
their soldiers, which they ascribed to the 
treachery of the King. It was also reported 
that the Greek government had caused the 
arrest of a number of leading Venezelists and 
would try them for treason—which would be 
sure to lead to further trouble with the Allies. 

There was fighting reported in German East 
Africa, where the Germans still hold a corner 
of the colony—the last remaining bit of their 
colonial empire. London declared that the 
British troops had driven the Germans. 

Several ships were sunk during the week, in- 
cluding one neutral—a Norwegian. The Ital- 
ian ship Palermo was torpedoed and shelled off 
the coast of Spain. A number of Americans 
—horse tenders—were on board, and one was 
killed by a shell fragment. A submarine fired 
on the French steamer John Lambert without 
warning, and subsequently sunk her. 

At an important meeting of the Russian 
Duma, Premier Trepoff said that the Entente 
Allies had agreed that Russia should have 
Constantinople, in case of victory. The meet- 
ing was noisy and at times disorderly, and | 
gave evidence that the Duma is not wholly | 
satisfied by the fall of: 








XV at two consistories, one on’ November 
30th and one on December 4th, has created | 
eleven new cardinals. All except one, the} 
apostolic delegate at Munich, were from the | 
clergy of the Entente nations. In his allo-| 
cution he protested against the bombardment | 
of unfortified towns by the belligerents. | 

& 


EW BRITISH PREMIER.—A very | 


grave cabinet crisis arose in London, | 
brought about by general dissatisfaction wie | 


the slowness and difficulty with which the 
coalition ministry dispatched business and de- 
termined war pclicy. On December 5th Mr. 
Asquith resigned the office of premier and 
the King asked Mr. Bonar Law to form a 
ministry. Mr. Bonar Law declined in favor 
of Mr. Lloyd-George, the minister of war, 
who on December 6th agreed to undertake 
the task. The new premier will have the sup- 
port of Mr. Bonar Law and other Unionists, 
and he will see that the conduct of the war is 
in the hands of a small war council—perhaps 
of only three members. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From November 30th to December 6th.) 
During the week the semicircular line of 
Austro-German and Bulgarian armies that was 
advancing toward Bucharest drew its net 


Premier Stiirmer. Un- 
less the government can | 
convince the Duma lead- 
ers that the war will be 
conducted still more en- 
. ergetically, there is dan- | 
ger of serious internal | 
troubles in Russia. 

The Reichstag passed | 
the compulsory service or | 
‘labor conscription”’ bill | 
on December 2d. The} 
vote was 235 to 19. 

The United States government has once more | 
expressed to Germany its concern over the | 
deportation of Belgians into Germany. Hol- 
land has added its protest against that policy. | 
The Entente nations issued a declaration to | 
the civilized world, calling attention to the) 
‘‘slave raids’’ of the Germans in Belgium, and | 
declaring that Berlin aimed at the destruction 
of Belgian industry and of the Belgian people. 
| ‘The new kingdom of Arabia has sent forth 
a protest against the brutalities of the Turkish 
| officials, who, it alleges, have treated Arabian 
prisoners and noncombatants barbarously. 

The Russian Embassy at Washington be- 
| lieves that the seven ammunition ships that 
were blown up in the harbor of Archangel in 
November were destroyed by bombs placed 
in their cargoes before they left New York. 





GENERAL VONLUDENDORFF, 
HINDENBURG' S CHIEF AID 


























FORTUNE in machinery was 
thrown to the scrap heap when 
Goodyear decided to concen- 
trate all its bicycle tire knowledge and 
resources in one standardized bicycle 
tire, to be sold at a fair price. 
One tire—one price—one quality— 
one guaranty—that is the Goodyear 
policy today, as built into Goodyear 
Bicycle Tires. 
And we call these tires Blue Streaks 
—“streaks” for the speed that is in them 
—“blue” for the loyalty in them. 
For Blue Streaks are unflinching tires 
— grim — determined — tenacious — 
brave—true-blue tires. 
Blue Streaks will not shrink from 
rough usage—it is part of the day's 
work they are made to meet. 
Blue Streaks laugh at time and mile- 
age—they are built for a long life of 
service. 
Ask your dealer for these handsome, 
speedy tires with the ironclad guaranty. 
The Goody ear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


















































Identifying the Best Biscuit 


Whenever you see the famous In-er-seal Trade 
Mark on a package of National Biscuit Company 
products, you may know that inside are the best 


crackers or cookies, wafers or snaps. 


You will find the In-er-seal Trade Mark on 
packages of Uneeda Biscuit, N. B. C. Graham 
Crackers, Zu Zu Ginger Snaps, Baronet 
Biscuit, Social Tea Biscuit, Tokens, 
N. B.C. Zwieback and a host of other de- 
lightful varieties of these delightful biscuit. 
No matter where you buy packages of 
National Biscuit Company products, you 
may rest assured that the contents are 
made of very choicest materials. Their 
preparation and baking are according 
to most scientific methods. They 
are clean, fresh and wholesome, 
and uniformly good. 
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A WAITE-SONG FOR 


CHRYSTMASSE 
rn BY Arthur Ketchum 


HE Shepherds came from out the Wolde 
To Bethlyhem long-syne ; 
And they did see a Mother-Mayde, 
And eke a lyttle Childe there laid 
Aimyd the watching kyne. 


(Up, Brothers, up! And forth with them 
To fynd the Childe of Bethlyhem.) ° 


“Now what is this,” sayd Shepherds all, 
When they to Bethlyhem came, 
“But He whom Prophets did foretell, 
The True-borne Prince of Israel, 
And Jhesus Chryst His name?” 


(Sing, Brothers, sing! And praise with them 
The Holy Childe of Bethlyhem.) 


Came Wise Men Three from Araby, 
A-following a Starre ; 
And they brought spicery and myrrh, 
In casket and in thurifer, 
And long they fared and farre. 


(Wake, Brothers, wake! And go with them 
Across the world to Bethlyhem. ) 


“Now what is this?” the Wise Men sayd, 
“For here our Starre doth stay. 
This lyttle Childe shall be our King.” 
And bearing each his offering 
They knelt them down straightway. 


(Look, Brothers, look! The Starre doth 
shine 
As once in Bethlyhem long-syne.) 


* © 


FEET OR WINGS. 


WENT the other day to visit an electric- 
power house, a receiving station into 
which the current generated by Niagara 
Falls comes with a force of sixty thou- 
sand volts, and is reduced for working 
purposes to the five hundred needed 

to run the whole street-railway system of the city. 

Around us on every side were red placards that 

shrieked “Danger” in six different languages. 

Just to put a finger on one of those innocent-look- 

ing wires meant instant electrocution. 

Do you wonder that, as we looked, we scarcely 
dared to draw a full breath for fear some unwary 
movement should draw in our direction that awful 
death-dealing force? 

And then suddenly, right in the shadow of a sign 
that told us of the presence of the full sixty thou- 
sand volts, I saw the strangest sight: a bird’s 
nest, full to the brim of wide-mouthed little ones, 
and a mother bird flying through that threatening 
network as serenely as if her little house were 














perching in the boughs of a pink-and-white apple | 


tree. My heart almost stood still as I watched 
her. 

“Oh, how does she do it?” I cried to my guide. 
“How can she be so careful? Surely some day 
she will relax that supernatural caution of hers, 
touch one little feather against a danger point and 
fall dead! And how will she ever teach those 
blundering young things to fly from that terrible 
spot to a place of safety? They will all be killed!” 

But my guide smiled reassuringly. “Don’t 
worry,” he said. ‘‘That is the second family that 
she has brought up in that very place. She and 
they are perfectly safe. They have wings, you 
see. It’s our feet that make our danger. We are 
connected by them with the ground, and that 
makes the circuit through which the current can 
pass.” 

Just for the moment my only feeling was one of 
relief for the plucky little mother and her young 
ones; but later I began to meditate over the little 
parable—the story of feet versus wings. 

Frail and delicate as the birds are, guided only 
by instinct, even blundering and awkward when 
they are learning to fiy, they are safe among the 
most appalling perils because they are creatures 
of the air, living on wings. But we human beings, 
priding ourselves on our strength and our wisdom, 
were in danger because of our constant contact 
with the earthly. 

What an argument for the life on wings! The 
currents of evil could not find entrance into our 
beings if we were living the winged life of the 
spirit! That surely is the true freedom, the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God. That explains why 
some men and women can pass unscathed through 
dangers and temptations to which many a stronger- 

ing soul The danger, like the 
safety, is not so much a matter of the resisting 
power as of the points of contact. To the man who 
walks through life with his feet planted firmly on 
the visible and the material, safety is a matter of 
infinite caution and of countless “‘Danger” signs. 
But to the man whose real contacts are with the 
spiritual and the invisible, the most perilous sur- 
roundings cannot be harmful, for nothing within 
his own nature completes the deadly circuit. Rise, 
then, “and stretch thy wings.” 
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THE MOTHER AGE. 


WO little girls were talking one day. 
“ How old is your mother?” the blue- 
eyed one asked. 

“Why, she’s just the age all mothers 
are,” replied the brown-eyed one. 
Blue-eyes was full of scorn. 

“They aren’t all one age, goosey! There’s your 
mother and mine; but there’s old Mrs. Ray, and 
she’s Miss Althea’s mother, and she’s awful old.” 

Brown-eyes meditated upon this. 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘you couldn’t go to her and 
tell her things the way you can to real ones. The 
mother has all gone out of her. She’s just an old 
lady.” 

Poor old Mrs. Ray, who had lost her mother- 
hood somewhere down the years! For the child 
was right. The mother had gone out of her. She 
had grown querulous, exacting, self-centred, in- 
different to the pulsing life about her. And when 
one reaches that place, no matter what glory her 
past has held, she has lost it; she is no longer a 
eer id in the great and splendid fullness of the 
word. 

But there is another side to it. The child was 
speaking deeper truth than she could know. True 
motherhood is ageless, because its essence is 
love, and love is eternal; once a mother, always a 
mother, to those who have the mother heart. The 
hair may grow white and thin and the figure bent 
and frail, but the children know, and, careless of 














outward appearance, go straight to the heart of 
the matter. Sodo many others—all the little neigh- 
borhood, whatever it may be. She has her finger 
upon its pulse—joys with its joys, sorrows with its 
sorrows, holds them all in her heart. There is no 
age for such as these. 

The truth goes deeper still. There are mothers 
in the world—many of them—who never have 
known the touch of children of their own; so they 
mother others. They are “old maids,” some of 
them—born too early to know the freedom of a | 
generation that has discarded the label; they are 
women whose lives have put duty before the | 
woman dream; women imprisoned by hard cir- 
cumstance. Yet, if they carry a mother heart, 
they always come to their own, because the world 
needs them so much. There never are mothers 
enough to “go round.” All, from the “little | 
mother’ of the tenements to the oldest and frail- | 
est, are so terribly needed! They meet hardships, | 
| sorrows, perplexities, but always, too, they meet | 
| great joy; and, as the child said, they have nothing | 
| to do with age. Years cannot touch those who 
| understand because they love. 
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A HERO OF THE WILDERNESS. 


HE winter of 1802 was one of excessive cold 
| and deep snows on the frontier of Pennsyl- 

vania, and the pioneers endured terrible 
hardships. This was especially true of the valley 
of the west branch of the Susquehanna. The 
country was new; there were few clearings in 
the dense forest, and the meagre farms produced 
hardly enough food to support the hardy men and 
| women who were subjugating the wilderness. 
Among the pioneers was John Burrows,—later 
| to become Maj. Gen. John Burrows,—who had 
| taken up land near Pennsboro, on the great bend 
| of the Susquehanna where the river turns sharply 
| southward toward Chesapeake Bay. Northward 
| lay the Alleghenies, In the very coldest part of 
| winter came a message from beyond the moun- 
| tains. William Wells, with a number of negro 
slaves, had come from Delaware and settled be- 
yond the mountain barrier in the very heart of the 
wilderness. The message was from Wells, who 
was in desperate need of food. 

From Pennsboro to Wellsboro it was fifty miles 
as the crow flies. Roads there were none. The 
primitive trails were buried in snow. ‘The cold 
was bitter. But John Burrows did not hesitate. 
He loaded more than four tons of pork on two 
sleds, and with four horses and a fellow driver set 
forth. 

Before the two had gone far they came upon a 
man frozen to death in the snow. While crossing 
the mountains Burrows’ companion froze his feet 
and had to turn back.. Burrows put all the pork 
on one sled and hitched the four horses to it. Six 
times he had to cross Pine Creek. At the second 
crossing his foremost horses broke through the 
ice. The frantic animals pulled their fellows and 
the sled into the water. Burrows finally got the 
horses ashore, but his entire load was at the bottom 
of the creek. 

Almost any other man would have turned back. 
But Burrows, who had crossed the Delaware with 
Washington that Christmas Eve at Trenton and 
spent a winter at Valley Forge, was accustomed 
to danger, and fearless. 

He set about recovering his sled. There was an 
axe on it, and, reaching down through the water, 
he got it free. Then he chopped a lane through 
the ice from the sled to the shore. At every 
stroke the water flew over him and froze as it 
struck. Buthe kepton. Then he backed his four 
horses into the lane. On the sled was a log chain. 
Burrows went completely under the icy water and 
fastened his team to the sled with the chain. Then 
the horses pulled his load ashore. 

His clothes froze into an icy armor. The horses, 
too, were incased in ice. It was six miles to the 
nearest habitation—a lonely frontier mill—and it 
was dark. Burrows rushed his horses along to 
keep them and himself from freezing to death. 
His sled had been broken and would not stay in 
the track. Again and again the undaunted fron- 
tiersman pried the heavy load back on the track 
and kept on. It was midnight before he reached 
the mill... The miller had neither stable nor fodder, 
and so Burrows fed his team from the little bag of 
feed he had brought with him and left them to 
stand in the snow, while he himself sat by the fire 
trying to get dry. 

_ Morning came; the horses were still alive. 
Burrows repaired his sled and went on. By sun- 
set he had made only ten miles. He still had five 
miles to go. Then he met a second messenger 
from Wells, a negro on horseback. The slave 
knew a short cut and tried to pilot Burrows over 
it. But darkness fell, the negro lost his way, and 
the two men wandered about in the cold until the 
sled ran into a hole and overturned. 

Burrows undertook to find a place he had never 
seen by means of the stars. He unhitched his 
horses and, leaving the pork, threaded his way 
through the forest to the cabin he was seeking. 
Again his horses were obliged to stand in snow 
up to their bellies through the night, while their 
owner sat by the fire in the cabin. 
| The next day Burrows got the pork, and the day 
| after that he started for home. His feed was ail 
| gone, and the horses had to set out hungry and 
with no way to get food until they were almost 
back to Pennsboro. Burrows drove them hour 
after hour through the forest as fast as they could 
travel, and reached home in safety. 


| 
| 
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“PARSON” BROWNLOW’S RETREAT. 


» YOT only in daring—even more in watching, 
waiting, enduring, succoring—are written 
the annals of the women of the Southern 

mountains, says Mr. Arthur W. Spaulding in “The 
Men of the Mountains.” Sometimes their spirit 
shamed even brave men who had faced a thousand 
dangers. 

Of all the Union leaders in eastern Tennessee, 
few were better known than “Parson” Brownlow, 
the editor of the fiercely partisan Whig, and after 
the war the governor of the state. His courage 
had been tried and proved. The people of eastern 
Tennessee-¢ould not believe that he would give 
way before-the enemy. But when Burnside re- 
treated before Longstreet, word was sent to the 
most prominent Unionists of Knoxville that it 
would be wise for them to seek safety. Accord- 
ingly some of them left, under cavalry escort, for 
Kentucky. Among them was Brownlow. 

Through the miry roads, in a heavy downpour 
of rain, the melancholy pr went. Early in 
the night they came upon a cabin out of which 
swarmed a host of children, with their stout mother 
at their head holding high a pine torch. 











“What in the name of God,” she said, “does all 


this mean?, Where are you men going? Is Burn- 
side retreating? Who are you, anyhow?” 

One of the party answered mildly that General 
Burnside, so far from retreating, was probably 
a prisoner with all his army. 

“And you are running away,” she exclaimed, 
“without firing a gun!” 

“Oh, no,” said an ironic old gentleman, “we are 
retiring in good order, to save the country.” 

“Yes,” she returned, waving her torch in their 
faces with a patriotic fiereeness, “and I expect 
the next thing I?ll hear will be that old Bill Brown- 
low is running, too!” 

At this point that doughty hero, concealed in the 
midst of his party, remarked in a subdued but 
fervent tone of voice, ‘Gentlemen, this is no place 


to make a stand. I think I’d rather encounter 


Longstreet’s army or Vaughn’s cavalry than that 
woman!” 




















—H. Brasch in Meggendorfer Blitter. 
® & 
MR. BLOSSOM’S TIPS. 


se HEN you were here Jast year,” said Mr. 
W Blossom to a boyhood friend who was 
making a visit to his native village, ‘‘you 
were telling me how far this tipping business was 
being carried nowadays. You even said that some 
folks didn’t have any regular wages at all, but 
depended on what the folks that they served had a 
mind to give ’em, and did real well, too. You said 
that a good many rich people would scrutinize bills 
pretty close, but would throw round a lot of money 
in tips and think notlting of it. Remember?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rowe, “and I remember that 
you seemed initerested.” 

“Iwas. You see, it came across me that I might 
do business in some such way myself, and clean 
up more money than I had been doing. Quite a 
summer colony has grown up over to Spurwink, 
and the cottagers are all well to do. I had never 
tried to peddle any garden truck over there, for I 
heard that the people were terrible hard to please; 
but I wondered if they wouldn’t be just the ones 
to try this tipping business on. 

“So one night I says’ to my wife, ‘I’m going out 
with a load of truck to-morrow, and I’m going to 
give it every mite away.’ 

“First off, she was well pleased with the idea. 
You see, she was always one of the whole-hearted, 
open-handed kind—ready to give away anything 
she iin to those in need. 

“*Now,’ says she, ‘that’s a grand good idea. 
There’s a lot of poor people down at the Mills, for 
instance, who would be thankful for a taste of 
green stuff. And it will do you as much good to 
give as it will them to get,’ says she. 

“I knew what she meant, and it kind of nettled 
me. ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘I wasn’t thinking of playing 
Santa Claus this time of year. It’s some rich 
people over to Spurwink that I’m going to give the 
truck to, and I expect it will do me good, sooner 
or later, in the way of clean cash.’ 

‘“When she found out what my scheme was, she 
didn’t approve of it. Said it wasn’t a self-respect- 
ing way of doing busi , and besides she didn’t 
believe it would work. But the next morning I 
loaded up my cart and started off. 

“The first place I stopped at the hired girl came 
to the door, but I asked for the lady of the house. 
When she came out, I put on a smile and began 
to rub my hands and praise up the weather, and 
finally I worked round to insisting on her having 
some of my extra-good green stuff. When she 
understood that I was just making a friendly offer- 
ing she thanked me kindly, and said I must meet 
her husband. He was on the back piazza reading 
the paper; and I heard her tell him about the nice 
old gentleman who had given her some vegetables 
and wouldn’t take any pay. 

“Then I heard him say, kind of short, ‘Of course 
he expects his pay; if not this time, the next, and 
twice what the stuff is worth. Here,’ says he, 
‘take this dollar bill and have Maggie take it out 





to the old duffer, and have it done with; and don’t | 


ever get caught that way again.’ 


“Well, I took the dollar and drove off. The 


stuff wouldn’t have brought over forty cents in 
the way of trade; and you might have thought that 
I would have been all courage. But I had hardly 
got on to my team before I was wishing that I had 
refused the money; and when I came to the next 
house, and thought of going through that palaver 
again—I just drove right on past. 


“Then I owned to myself that I wasn’t cut out | 


for that kind of trade. ‘But,’ thinks I, ‘I won’t 


give up beat. I said I was going to give my load | 
away, and I will!’ So I turned round and started | 


for the Mills. 

“It was easy enough explaining to the people I 
called on there that I was just leaving a little truck 
that I didn’t want the trouble of taking home; but 
I did find it kind of hard work making old Mrs. 
Pugsley understand why it would be a favor to me 
if she would accept a dollar bill that I had picked 
up that morning and had no sort of use for myself. 
When I had once got the taste of that bill out of 
my mouth, so to speak, I felt better; and before I 
finished I was ready to admit that there was more 
fun giving things away than I would have supposed. 

“The last place I went to was Jim Allen’s—the 


man who lost his arm a few years ago. The chil- 
dren came trooping out to the cart, and I loaded 
them up with all there was left. There was a raft 
of them, for Jim made a home for two or three 
that his sister left when she died. Mrs. Allen 
came to the door and asked if there wasn’t some- 
thing to pay, and I says, ‘No, unless you want to 
let me have this to take home with me,’ and I 
pointed to a little black-eyed shaver that was fol- 
lowing me round every step I took. 

“Well, the little chap was all of a high to go; 
and the upshot of it was that I finally took him 
along, With the understanding that he could stay a 
week at the farm, if he was contented. 

“So when I got home that little black-eyed rascal 
was the only thing I had to show for as nice a load 
of truck as I ever took out; but my wife was as 
tickled as if I had brought his weight in silver 
dollars. She’d missed our grandchildren a good 
deal since they went West. 

“Well, the boy is still with us, and he’s lots of 
company and some help. Sometimes I plague my 
wife by calling him my tip; and she gets back at 
me that, anyway, he isn’t the kind that a person 
ought to be ashamed of taking.” 


® © 


THE BRITISH “BANTAMS.” 


NIQUE among the armies of Europe, Lord 
Kitchener’s “Bantams” have amply justified 
the opinion he had formed of them. They 

owe their existence to his initiative and foresight. 
When recruiting for his army was going on, many 
men were rejected because of their shortness of 
stature, and Lord Kitchener’s idea was that, if the 
little men wanted to fight for their country, the 
right should not be denied them. So he began to 
organize the little men. 

A eorrespondent at the British headquarters in 
the field says of them: 

No man over five feet three inches was accepted. 
Short men who had been turned away in the early 
days of the new army formed the first battalion. 
As it was a success, others followed. At the front 
they were brigaded together, and a visitor to cer- 
tain parts of the line sees thousands of sturdy, 
short-legged men marching along the roads and 
keeping guard in the trenches. 

Many jokes have been made about them. It 
was even suggested that when they went into the 
trenches some one would have to hold them up to 
the parapet to fire. Instead of having to hold them 
up, however, the difficulty is to keep them from 
showing their heads. They have the advantage 
of being small targets, and they are completely 
sheltered in a trench where another man’s head 
would be exposed. 

No commander is prouder of his men than the 
commander of the “Bantams.” “They are partic- 
ularly good at scouting,” said one of their officers. 
‘There is no limit to theirnerve. It is nothing for 
| them to crawl out in the dark across No Man’s 
| Land up to the German barbed wire. In one of the 
recent trench raids they captured a machine gun. 
No battalions have so thoroughly the good wishes 
of the entire army.” 

c) 


THE SMITH’S REASON. 


HILE the village blacksmith toiled man- 

fully over the old farmer’s ploughshare, 

the owner of the share recounted at some 
length the wonderful success: he had had with 
three litters of pigs he had marketed that day. 

“Them pigs were less than eight months old,” 
the farmer ran on, ‘and they brought me tén cents 
a pound, or a little more than four hundred dollars. 
Why, a few years ago those same pigs would have 
brought me only about half as much. I tell you, 
the farmer is having his harvest now.” 

. The smith, having finished sharpening the share, 
handed it to his customer. From a well-worn 
purse the farmer took two dimes, the usual price 
| for the job, and dropped them into the smith’s hand. 
| “You'll have to come again,” said the smith, 
still holding the money in his outstretched palm. 
“I charge thirty cents since the first of the year 
for sharpening that size plough.” 

“Why, how now?” the farmer exclaimed testily. 
“That’s an outrage. Why have you raised the 
price on me?” 

“To buy some of that high-priced pork you were 
tellin’ me about,’’ was the smith’s calm reply. 


* © 


MILK FROM A VEGETABLE COW. 


Te milk problem is by way of being solved 
in Japan, where cows are scarce, by an ex- 
tensive use of artificial milk derived from 
the soy bean. First, the Japanese soak the beans, 
then boil them until the liquid turns white, when 
they add sugar and phosphate of potash. The boil- 
ing is resumed until a fluid results very similar 
in consistency and appearance to ordinary con- 
densed milk. When water is added, soy milk is 
hardly to be distinguished from fresh cow’s milk. 

In composition also the artificial milk is almost 
like genuine milk. Its proteins, fats and sugars 
are in very nearly the same proportion, although, 
of course, they are wholly vegetable in origin. 

Whether the substitute is equal to real cow’s 
milk as a form of nourishment is not quite clear, 
for much of the value of milk as a food comes 
from the enzymes or vitamines it contains. The 
Japanese, however, declare that it serves all the 
purposes of cow’s milk, and that it has the ad- 
vantage of being less liable to infection when 
properly and carefully manufactured. 
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AN UNFAIR QUESTION. 


HE employer of a Polish maid who has 
learned to speak English has told the Phila- 





delphia Public Ledger of her experiences with 
the telephone. After its use was explained to her 
she was eager to answer every call. One day a 
| ring came and she jumped to the instrument. 
“Hello!” came from the receiver. 
| “Hello!” answered the girl, flushed with pride 
| at being able to give the proper answer. 
“Who is this?” continued the voice. 
“T don’t know!” exclaimed the maid. “I can’t 
| see you.” : 
| S 


BAFFLING THE BATTERS. 


YOUNG lady whose stock of baseball know!- 
A edge was not so large as she believed, sat 
watching a game that was proving very 
disastrous to the home team, says Everybody's 
Magazine. Along about the eighth innmg she 
turned to her escort and exclaimed, ‘‘Isn’t our 
pitcher grand? He hits their batsno matter where 
they hold them!” 
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By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Che little Christmas tree that stands 
Within our parlor gases round. 

Ft knows it is in foreign lands, 
@n alien ground. 


Ft wonders what the babp is, 

And Kate and Ped and Pan and F. 
We have no feathers and no fur ; 

We do not fly. 


Ft likes the strings of pop corn white, 
Che candles red and green and blue, 
Lhe apples hung with strings, the 
bright, 
Gap tinsel, too. 
Bt likes the little forest fires 
Chat come upon the candles when 
We hold a match up to them—so. 
And then—and then— 


Bt likes the presents best of all; 
Ft likes our shouts anv our delight. 
Bt tries to join us in our glee 
With all its might. 
Ft wishes very earnestly 
Chat all its friends of fur and wings, 
Lhe woodland folk, were here to see 
These curious things! 





What the Christmas Cree Chinks. 





THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


T was late autumn in the north woods, and 
Beatrice and Josephine were thinking 
about Christmas. They liked to think 

about Christmas ; they liked to talk about it and 
to sing Christmas songs and to play Christmas 
games. Those two little girls had been known 
to play the game of Santa Claus filling Christ- 
mas stockings on the Fourth of July; and it 
was such fun they did not care who laughed. 

Beatrice was seven years old and Josephine 
was nine that particular autumn day when 
they climbed to the top of the front gateposts 
to talk it over. There was no gate in front of 
their log cabin, only an opening where a gate 
would, some day swing on hinges and fasten 
with a click. The gateposts were made of 
big, round logs of cedar, and were almost two 
feet taller than the top of the fence. There 
was a path leading from the gateway to the 
front door of the log cabin, and behind the 
cabin, and surrounding it on three sides, were 
the evergreen woods. In front of the cabin 
was a wide clearing belonging to the railway. 

From early spring until late in the autumn 
the little girls were in the habit of climbing 
on the gateposts to watch the trains go by. 

‘*T suppose if we had lots of money,’’ said 
Beatrice from the top of her gatepost to Jose- 
phine on the top of her gatepost, ‘‘I suppose 
we could go to Marquette and buy Christmas 
presents for the whole family !’’ 

‘*But most of all for mother!’’? added Jose- 
phine, happily kicking her feet. 

‘*What should we get mother if we had money 
and could go traveling?’’ Beatrice inquired. 

‘*Well,’? answered Josephine, ‘‘if we ever 
have a ride on the cars, and if we ever go to 
Marquette. with father and our pockets full of 
money, we’d buy,—we’d buy,—I don’t know 
what, and you don’t know what!’’ 

At that, the two little girls laughed and 
laughed until they almost fell off the gateposts ; 
they liked to sit on the gateposts and laugh. 
For a while they talked about the Christmas 
presents they should like to make. 

‘*But there should be something special for 
our mother, ’’ insisted Josephine. 

‘“‘Oh,’’ answered Beatrice, as she happily 
kicked her feet against her gatepost, ‘‘I guess 
we’ll have to give mother the same old promise 
we give her every Christmas, that she will 
have all the year two little girls, oh, such good 
little girls, to help take care of babies and tidy 
up the cabin, tra la-la, tra la-la-la!’’ 

After that, until the afternoon train whis- 
tled, the merry little girls kept choosing gifts 
for all the family, but most of all for mother. 
But the minute the train whistled, Beatrice 
suggested a new game. 

‘*When the train starts puff-puff from the 
station just round the curve over there,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and the wheels begin to turn round 
slowly, and the cars come slowly, rumble- 
rumble, you turn square round facing the train 
this way, just like me, and you sing with me 
this song I am just thinking up, and we’ll try 
Christmas magie, like this: 

“White magic, 


Christmas magic, 
Send our mother a Christmas gift! 


“Gold magic, 
Christmas magic, 
Send our mother a Christmas gift!’ 
By the time the passenger train was opposite 
the little log cabin, the laughing children were 

















ORAWN BY 
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It was a long time before either child could 
speak; then Josephine whispered, ‘‘How did 
it happen ?’’ 

‘*A lady on a passing train who isa stranger 
to us all,’’ the postmaster answered, ‘‘took 
a snapshot of you two, because you looked so. 
happy. Then she had the picture enlarged 
and framed and sent it to me to give to you, 
so that you might give it to your mother for 
Christmas. She said she was sure I would 
know who you were by the picture; so, as 
I thought you would like a big Christmas 
surprise for your mother, I asked to 
see you alone. Now we’ll drive back 
to the house. ’”’ 

At last Beatrice found her voice ; but 
‘*Did you ever!’’ was all she said, and 
‘*Did you ever!’’? was all Josephine 
said, until they remembered to thank 
the postmaster for his kindness. 

On Christmas Eve the little girls 
could keep their secret no longer, and 
solemnly presented their mother with 
the magie gift. 

Mother cried... Tears of joy rolled 
down her face when she saw it. 

‘*T never before had a picture of any 
of you children, ’’ said she, ‘‘and I never 
expected to, because we live so far from 
a photographer. And this is so beauti- 
ful! Such happy faces! Oh, it seems 
too good to be true! It would not have 
happened if you were not such good 
little girls, always thinking of your 





gazing straight toward it, singing over and over 
to the rumble of the wheels: 
“White magic, 


Christmas magic, 
Send our mother a Christmas gift! 


“Gold magic, 
Christmas magic, 
Send our mother a Christmas gift!’ 


Of course those two little girls away off in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, miles and 
miles from any town, did not expect a magic 
Christmas gift for their mother; they simply 
had a good time, and forgot all about their game 
as soon as it was over and they had climbed 
down from their gateposts to go to the pasture 
after the cows. 

But the day before Christmas, when the 
little cabin was bursting with Christmas joy 
and secrets, the postmaster from the settlement 
called to see Beatrice and Josephine. He said 
he wished to speak with them alone. There 
was only one room in the cabin, one big, clean, 
cheerful room, and so the little girls climbed 
into the postmaster’s sleigh and drove with 
him beyond sight of the house. Then he said 
‘*Whoa!’’? to his horses, and without another 


word he untied a big, flat parcel that looked | 
like a picture in a frame; and it wasa picture; On Christmas Eve they lighted the tapers 
in a frame—a big picture of two merry-looking | and flung open the huge doors of the hall to| 


mother!’’ 
The next day two joyous little girls danced 
about the cabin, singing: 
“White magic, 


Christmas magic 
Brought our mother a Christmas gift! 


“Gold magic, 
Christmas magic 
Brought our mother a Christmas gift!’ 


And the two little faces in the picture smiled 


down upon the happy family cheerfully, then 


and ever after. 
* & 


THE CHRISTMAS - TREE 
FAIRY. 


BY ANTOINETTE DE COURSEY PATTERSON. 


E big house on the hill, which had 
been closed so long, was open at last. 
Its owners had returned from a far 
country, where they had been living .many 
years. They came back just at Christmas 
| time, and at once.they set up and trimmed a 
| Christmas tree, although there were no young 
| people in the house. The tree could be shared, 
| they said, with the children of the neighbor- 
hood. 





IN DECEMBER. 
BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON. 


December paths are snowy white, 
December woods are bare; 

But starry is December’s night, 
And keen her frosty dir. 


December wreathes the world about 
With holly garlands bright; 

December’s silver bells ring out, 
And voices sweet unite 


To carol “ Peace on earth to men,” 
While Joy wings far and wide. 

For, oh, December brings again 
The happy Christmastide! 





| Hilda, who had been allowed to come only at 
the last moment, had at some time in their 
| lives seen a Christmas tree, although, of course, 
never a tree like this tree. In among its bright 
| balls and glistening stars were a number of 
| toys. On each of the toys, the children were 
| quick to see, was written a familiar name. 
But little Hilda’s eyes were lifted far above 
the branches that held the toys—to where a 
Christmas fairy swayed to and fro from the 
tip end ofa branch. Never, the child thought, 
was anything so lovely! The bodice of the 
fairy’s dress was a wild rose and the white 
tulle skirt was spangled with silver.. The face 
of the fairy was radiant and smiling, and her 
| hand held a tiny wand tipped with a star. 
Little Hilda said nothing ; but in her heart she 
| thought how poor must seem the finest toy in 
| comparison with the fairy. 
| After the children had looked at the tree to 
| their hearts’ content, and had danced round it, 
singing a little Christmas song that they had 
learned in school, a tall lady who looked to 
| Hilda almost as beautiful as the fairy began 
| to distribute the gifts. But when she came to 
| the last child,—it was Hilda,—no toy .was 
marked with her name. The lady looked the 
tree all over again, but there was no toy for 
Hilda. Then suddenly there was a faint whir- 
| ring sound—and straight to Hilda’s feet flut- 
tered the little fairy! 
Hilda gave such a glad ery that the lady said 
at once: 
| ‘**Pick it up, little girl. 
Christmas gift.’’ 
| Of course there were those who thought the 
fairy simply blew down, perhaps owing to a 
sudden draft from the window. But Hilda 
| knew better; the fairy had come quite of her 
| own accord, and just because she understood 
how very much a little girl wanted her. 





The fairy is your 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHRISTMAS ENIGMAS. 
i. 
My 8934 isarelative; my 10274 is at the bottom 








little girls, each seated on a gatepost in front |a dozen little boys and girls who had eagerly | of the ocean; my 197423 is a European ruler; my 


of a log-cabin home that had evergreen woods 
behind it and a clearing in front. 
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ORAWN BY CULMER BARNES 


SANTA CLAUS. 


Seven little Eskimos, 

From a frolic in the snows, 

See their neighbor, Santa, fly 

In an airship through the sky. 
All of them are frightened well; 
Into school they rush, pell-mell, 
Calling loudly in their fear, 
“Save us, save: us, teacher dear!” 


Why should they be frightened so? 
If you’ll listen, you shall know. 


When they see him flying near, 
Every boy is filled with fear 

Lest Old Santa, swooping low, 
Picks him up and makes him go 
On a journey far away, 

To the Land of Christmas Day, 
There to be an errand boy, 
Working hard in his employ. 





WHY THE ESKIMO BOYS ARE AFRAID OF 


accepted the invitation to the big house. All 
of the children, with the exception of little 
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BY JOHN MORRISON. 


Why should they dislike to go 
From the land of ice and snow, 
If by going they could bear 
Joys of Christmas everywhere? 


Well, you see, the reason’s this: 

It would break their hearts to miss 
Just one session of their school! 
For it is their daily rule 

Not to miss the opening bell, 

And to study lessons well! 


Boys like that, as you’ll agree, 
We do not too often see. 

And Old Santa, spreading joys, 
Can get other errand boys, 
When he journeys far away 

To the Land of Christmas Day. 








| 453 comes from the sun; my 7214 is never first ; 
| ~ 672101 is found in every school; my whole is 
a friend of the children. 
Il. 

y 7896 is part of a ship; my 1819 isa prepo- 
sition ; my 24517 exclaims; my 1011 joins; my 
20 2219 21 is a staff; my 13161215 is a small por- 
tion; my 231314 affirms; my 242526 hears; my 
whole is'a well-known saying of the holiday season. 


2. CHARADE. 
My first is very, very black, 
My next will never lie down flat ; 
My whole upon my desk must stay, 
Because I use it every day. 


3. RIDDLES. 
1. 
A dozen useful parts have I— 
To live without me do not try. 
Without my help you can’t remember, 
So get me sometime in December. 
My magic powers will end for you . 
1en One year’s old and one year’s new. 
Il. 


Sometimes I live in the forest green 
For many a happy year; 

Sometimes I’m taken away quite young, 
But always I bring good cheer. 

No flower or fruit have I outdoors; 
But magic is ever mine 

When brought inside, and soon I bear 
Strange fruits that glow and shine. 

A wonderful thing am I when dressed— 

And oh, the little folks love me best! 


4. CONUNDRUM. 
Do the arms of a windmill always move in a 
circle? 
5. A CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


Upper Diamond—1. A letter in pent. 2. An un- 
developed growth. 3. A flower. 4. Noise. 5. A 
letter in pent. 

Left-Hand Diamond—t. A letter in pent. 2. An 
a 3. Aname. 4. To marry. 5. A letter in 
pent. 

From 1 to 5, a cooking utensil; from 2 to 5, a 
negative; from 3 to 5, to stroke; from 4 to 5, a 
snare. 

Lower Diamond—1. A letter in pent. 2. Stout. 
3. Aheathen. 4. Acolor. 5. A letter in pent. 

Right-Hand Diamond—1. A letter in pent. 2. A 
a tool. 3. Chivalrous. 4. A fairy. 5. A 
etter in pent. 


m 5 to 1, a toy; from 6 to 2, a weight; from 
5 to 3, to knock; from 5 to 4, a number. 
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RESISTING POWER IN BABIES. 


ANY illnesses that do not amount to 
much in grown-up people are very seri- 
ous when they attack babies. That is 
because young infants, and new-born 
babies especially, have slight resisting 
powers, although these powers differ 

greatly in children of equal age. It is natural that 
a baby born of heaithy parents, in good surround- 
ings, should have more resistance than one born 
of weakly parents, in unsanitary and crowded 
quarters. Moreover, a baby may come into the 
world with strong powers of resistance, but may 
be so unwisely handled and fed that those powers 
are weakened and broken down, until the child 
becomes an easy prey to infection. 

But the strongest baby needs careful watching, 
because, at the best, it is less able to resist disease 
than older people are. That is the reason why 
sensible people are so careful about a baby’s diet. 
An attack of indigestion that would be only an 
annoyance to an adult might easily, in a young 
baby, produce convulsions that would injure it 
permanently or even end fatally. : 

The death rate is naturally higher among the 
babies of the very poor than among those of the 
well-to-do, because it is well-nigh impossible for a 
hard-working mother in a crowded tenement to 
surround her baby with the right conditions, That 
so many survive is a testimony to their inherited 
powers of resistance, given them in many instances 
by parents of hardy European stock, who passed 
their own childhood in healthy rural districts. The 
death rate among the babies of the poor grows 
steadily less, because so much attention is now 
being given to the subject; but it is still far too 
large. Besides the question of food, there is over- 
crowding, with consequent impure air and con- 
stant exposure of the baby to infections. In small 
and crowded quarters it is difficult and often im- 
possible to isolate sick children from well ones. 
Therefore measles, from which the elder children 
recover easily enough, is very likely to end the life 
of the little baby. 

Heat is another menace to the babies; and not 
only the heat of midsummer, but that of over- 
heated rooms, in which the stove is the chief piece 
of furniture. Constant education of the mothers 
is our best hope for the future; the necessity for 
clean food, fresh air, protection from flies and 
vermin, and isolation from other children in case 
of illness must be preached in season and out of 
seascn. 
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THE PICNIC. 
HY, Aline Gray, you dear girl! Come 


right in! I’ve been worrying about 
you. Last time I saw you, you looked 
wretchedly. I began to think you’d 


never pull through the summer with- 
out your vacation; and if you broke 
down too—well! it didn’t bear thinking of. You 
really are better, aren’t you, dear?” 

“Tam,” assented Aline. ‘‘A little festivity goes 
a long way when you’re getting rather low in your 
mind. I’ve just been to a picnic.” 

“At this hour?” echoed Suzette, puzzled. “I 
didn’t suppose you could be spared.” 

“I couldn’t. No, I’m only doing errands, and I 
ran in to see you for five minutes. All the same, 
I’ve had a jolly good time at a picnic—although I 
wasn’t invited.” 

“Welll” said Suzette. “Of all things! Whose 
picnic was it? And where? and why? and how?” 

“Where was on the car coming down; how, 
because I just happened into a seat with the 
picnickers, and why, because they were friendly, 
and [hope I was. Who they were, I don’t know, 
except that they were girls from a big department 
store in one of the upriver cities coming’ through 
to the beach for a day’s outing, and they were just 
bubbling over. They sang all the way —” 

“Inthe car? It wasn’t a special, was it?” 

“It was not. But no one objected. Everyone 

















| young men who are chilly and lazy.” 





was smiling and sympathizing, and the conductor 
got so interested trying to remember where he | 
had heard one of the tunes they sang, that he got | 
dreadfully rattled over their fares, and they jollied 
him a lot.”’ 

“*Rattled’! ‘joilied him a lot’!” gasped Suzette. 

“*That’s what they said. Some of them were 
rather slangy; but they were bright, too, and you 
needn’t be horrified, Sue. There’s safety in num- 
bers; it might have been bold in one girl, but it 

was only gay and funny in a. dozen; the conductor 
didn’t misunderstand. And I sang with them 
They were trying for a tune they couldn’t quite 
get, and I remembered it. And they all looked at | 
me and nodded, and we sang it through together. | 
Then one of them passed me peanuts —” 

“She didn’t!” 

“She did. And [ate them. Then when we got 
to the square some one sang out, ‘O girls; water- 
melon!’ and they were making for the nearest | 
fruit store, when I told them the one beyond was 
better. So we went there —” 

“*We went there’!” 

“We did. And they all had ice-cream sodas, 
because it was five minutes before the beach car 
was due. I sat up on a high stool and had a soda, | 


too, to be sociable, and we sipped and chattered ; 
and then the beach car came, and they all piled 
in and went off singing, and I waved good-by.” 

“Of all the wild and weird performances!” 
breathed Suzette, still scandalized. Suddenly 
Aline became serious. 

“O Sue, don’t be silly!’ she protested. “They 
hadn’t the manners we’ve been trained to, maybe, 
but what of that? Chance threw me among a lot 
of girls who were dear and friendly and helped 
me have a little fun, this year when things are so 
that I can’t have much. You saw how much good 
it did me. It was the nicest picnic I ever went to! 
I only wish I could have kept on to the end and 
had my share of the watermelon!” 

“I wish you could,” said Suzette, with sudden 
surrender, “and if they made you feel like that, I 
shan’t waste criticism on their manners. After 
all, I guess it’s the best of manners to be kind.” 
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APPALACHIAN FOLK MUSIC. 


HE “Old Fiddlers of Georgia” held their 
second annual convention at the Atlanta 
Auditorium last spring. Grand opera has its 
season in Atlanta, but it makes no such universal 
appeal as the conventions of the “Old Fiddlers of 
Georgia.” Their first appearance was owing to 
the initiative and enterprise of the manager of the 
Auditorium, and results have amply justified his 
efforts. 

Why the musicians are thus characterized and 
who they are, a correspondent of the New York 
Sun tells: 

All the musicians are deep-dyed Americans; all 
are Georgian products of no mixed blood. They 
do not represent the Georgia ‘‘cracker.”’ For cen- 
turies they have not mingled with the lowlands. 
They represent the mountaineer type—long in 
limb and body, silent, slow of speech, with quiet 
gray eyes and hair parted in the back. Their an- 
cestors took to the mountains, and their sons have 
never left them. A great majority of the men are 
poor. Their fare is simple, their life is bare and 
hard, and almost their only diversion is the music 
of the fiddle or melodeon—that is, if the family be 
rich enough to buy amelodeon. The fiddle is often 
homemade. 

When the moiintaineer visits, or receives visits, 
the fiddle is the entertainer; and when men, jour- 
ney to the county courthouse, the instrument is 
carried along to make music and join in with other 
fiddles congregated there. In the hands of these 
men, who know nothing about note or tempo, the 
fiddle is made to sing for all it is worth. 

Some of the fiddles—there are no violins in the 
convention —are older than the tunes they play, 
and have been in the family for generations. The 
men look with scorn on modern popular music, 
“rag-time” and opera, and nothing interests them 
except tunes that have been sung and played 
among them time out of memory. They think no 
other melodies are so sweet as those with which 
they are familiar. 

Some of Atlanta’s best and oldest citizens were 
fiddlers in their youth, and they were all present 
at the convention. The music that the fifty per- 
formers played was so full of spirit that it was diffi- 
cult for the audience to keep from patting, and 
occasionally the other fiddlers on the stage, in- 
spired by the music, left their chairs to cut a 
pigeonwing in front of the soloist. 

When the Lick Skillet Orchestra, three fiddlers 
and a violencellist from the Kennesaw region, 
started up their number, men and women in the 
audience got into the aisle to “tip the toe” as they 
used to in years gone by, for no one could hear 
such music and not shuffle his feet. 
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NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 


N the late sixties, says Mr. G. H. Putnam in 
I ‘*Memories of a Publisher,” New York had not 
yet outgrown certain of its old-fashioned or so- 
called provincial habits. One of the customs was 
that of making New Year’s calls, a practice that 
had been inherited from the Dutch founders of the 
city. Long before the beginning of the twentieth 
century the growth of the metropolis had made 
impossible this pleasant and convenient habit of 
coming into touch (at least once a year) with a 
circle of family friends, but in 1866 the ladies still 
stayed at home on New Year’s Day, and old men 
and youngsters did what they could in the hours 
between eleven in the morning and midnight to 
check off with calls of from five to fifteen minutes 
their own visiting list with that of their wives, their 
sisters or their mothers. 

In my own diary for January 1, 1866, I find the 
entry, ‘‘Made thirty-five calls.” I remember on 
that day coming back in the middle of the after- 
noon for a word with my mother, and finding old 
Mr. Bryant in her parlor. It was sleeting violently 
outside, and the luxurious young men of the day 
were going about in coupés. It was the practice, 
in order to save expense, for two or three men to 
join in the expense of a carriage for the day. Mr. 
Bryant, however, had trudged through the sleet, 
and in response to some words from my mother of 
appreciation of his effort in coming out in such 
weather replied cheerily, “Why, I rather like a 
fresh temperature, Mrs. Putnam. It is only the 


Fifteen or eighteen years later New Year’s calls 
had become a tradition of the past. On account of 
the difficulty of getting over the territory, the visits 
had degenerated into a mere hasty greeting and 
farewell; and finally, before the practice was aban- 
doned altogether, the caller’s social obligation was 
considered as having been fulfilled when he had 
left a card in a basket put outside the door for that 
purpose. 
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A MILD THREAT. 
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Hold Up 
That / Arth 


Don’t let your arch sag. If you do 
there is trouble ahead. The fallen 
arch will give you no end of pain and 
annoyance. Better wear the Coward 
arch support shoeand protect yourself 
from foot troubles. This member of 


Coward 
Shoe 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


family will not only support the arch in its 
natural position, but allow perfect freedom 
to all the foot muscles. It takes the strain 
off the bony structure of the arch and dis- 
tributes it on the balls of the feet, making 
walking a genuine pleasure. 
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‘*Seventeen,’’ 





SEVENTEEN 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


by Booth Tarkington, author of ‘‘The Turmoil’’ and 
‘*Penrod,’’ is a tale of youth and summer time and the Baxter family— 
especially William. As Mr. Tarkington portrayed once and for all the boy 
in ‘‘Penrod,’’ in this new book he draws the perfect portrait of hobbledehoy 
youths. It would not be fair to tell here all the exploits, tragic sufferings 
and joys of William Sylvester Baxter; it would be spoiling a feast. We 
are glad to give space, however, for the insertion of a review of the book. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 





Dwight appeared recently in the daily press. | 

In his early days, when he was a tutor in | 
charge of student discipline at Yale,—a sort of 
proctor, apparently,—he was called out of his room | 
by some midnight escapade. He was obliged as a 
matter of duty to pursue the disturbers, and with 
his long legs he soon found himself gaining rapidly 
upon them, Thereupon a solemn voice rang out 
suddenly into the night: 

“Gentlemen, if you don’t run a little faster, 1 

shall be obliged to overtake you!” 


“To« following story of the late Dr. Timothy 
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INTIMIDATION. | 


Gentleman (giving alms to a beggar)—Now piay 
me a beautiful piece on your clarinet! 
Beggar—No, sir, I can’t play! I only carry the 
instrument to frighten people. 
—Meggendorfer Blitter. | 


In ‘‘Penrod”’ a few years ago, and 
now in ‘‘Seventeen,’’ Mr. Tarkington 
is extending his studies of humanity 
into the follies of youth. ‘‘Penrod”’ 
was the story of a boy of twelve, but 
“Seventeen’’ is the story of a "boy 
grown older by five years. 

The reader of ‘‘Seventeen’’ will, 
first of all, be overwhelmed by it to 
continuous laughter. It is the tale of 
a boyin love. But it is a tale of other 
boys, of girls, of fathers, of mothers, 
and of all who take part in the human 
comedy. It must not be imagined, 
however, that all the humor in the 
story comes from the spectacle of 
Willie Baxter in love. All the charac- 
ters, in fact, contribute to the humor 
of the story that centres around Willie 
Baxter, and all make their contribu- 
tion to its lively philosophy of life. 
The humors of ‘‘Seventeen’”’ are un- 
bounded, and morose must be the 
reader whose appreciation of them is 
not also unbounded.—Boston Transcript. 








How to Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion for one year. 
the subscription, $2.00, and we will present you with this latest 
story of Booth Tarkington, “Seventeen,” the author’s regular 
$1.35 copyrighted edition, also pay all parcel-post charges on 
the book to your address. We do not offer this book for sale. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


LYING DUST.—A correspondent of the Geo- 

graphical Journal describes the remarkable 
alterations in the surface of the earth produced 
by flying dust. The power of the-wind to trans- 
port even moderately coarse rock, he writes, 
is almost incredible. Many of the broad valleys 
between the eastern and the western slopes of 
the great Cordillera are filled with such deposits 
to a depth of hundreds of feet. ‘‘The wind has 
nothing to do but to blow, and the sand nothing to 
do but fly,” is the way an old prospector put it. 
In some places the formation of a dune many 
acres in extent and several feet high is a work 
done in a period of time that is measured by days 
rather than by months. In many comparatively 
small areas blinding dust storms blow nearly half 
the time. The old southern mail stage-coach line 
had a station in Arizona that was almost uninhab- 
itable on account of the flying dust. The men 
employed there rarely remained any considerable 
length of time; occasionally all of them would 
leave in a body. In northern Mexico flying dust 
and dust deposits are on an even greater scale, 
and the boundaries of the belts of scoured-out and 
built-up land are less definite than in the dry 
region of the United States.. At times the finer dust 
is blown across lowlands of the coast far out into 
the Gulf. Many of the smaller streams of the 
West and the Southwest are heavily overloaded 
with sediment that is, or was, wind-blown dust. 
Years ago a driver thus described the Platte: 
“You won’t know when you’re gettin’ ’cross it, 
son, for it’s a mile wide, and an inch deep, and the 
bottom’s on top.” The larger rivers, such as the 
Mississippi, the Missouri and the Arkansas, are 
overloaded, but to a less degree. As they cannot 
earry the sédiment delivered to them, they drop it 
and flow round it. In past years the lower Missis- 
sippi unquestionably flowed in every part of its 
wide flood plain, turning Arkansas into Mississippi 
and Mississippi into Arkansas, building its bed and 
banks higher than the flood-plain level and then 
abandoning them to make a new channel at a 
lower level. 








HE STOUT EGGSHELL.—Mr. G. Herrasti of 

Westerly, Rhode Island, writes to the Scientific 
American to call attention to the wonderful provi- 
sion of nature for protecting eggs against breakage 
by building them on the principle of the arch. The 
fact that not even the strongest man can break a 
hen’s egg by squeezing it between his hands as 





long as he applies the pressure in the direction of 
the long axis of the egg led Mr. Herrasti to make 
some experiments with the apparatus shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The eggs were placed 
point upward on a scale and pressure was applied 
by means of a lever and jack. Brown eggs proved 
stronger than white ones. They broke under a 
pressure that averaged 155 pounds. White eggs 
broke under an average pressure of 112.5 pounds. 
The shells were found to be from .013 to .014 of an 
inch thick. Since the average diameter of the eggs 
used was 1%4 inches, some idea can be formed of 
the strength that the egg owes to its structural 
form. rd 

UN vERsvus TORPEDO.— In the view of 

French naval experts, the mest important 
lesson to be learned from the recent great naval 
battle in the North Sea is the superfority of the 
gun. The naval critic, ™M. Gautreau of Paris, 
in an article in the Naval and Military Record, 
says that the Jutland battle proves that the gun 
can instantly destroy the most powerful battle 
unit more easily than ‘the torpedo can. In proof 
of it he calls attention to the fact that the British 
ship Marlborough, of the Queen Elizabeth type, 
was hit by a torpedo without being disabled or 
disarmed; whereas some of the largest and best- 
protected ships foundered with tragic suddenness 
when they were hit by the concentrated fire of 
heavy guns. 


has fully justified the views of the late Admiral 
Mahan on the value to a nation ef command of 
the sea. The authors of a recent article in the 
Fortnightly Review, entitled “Two Years of Aérial 
War,” predict that in any great war of the future 
command of the air will be as important as sea 
power. Aircraft in this war—that is, the destruc- 


| being, and to display the greatest indulgence 
OMMAND OF THE AIR.—The present war | poo pip? & s 


A TAME BADGER. 


AVING seen in The Companion some dis- 
H eussion whether or not a badger could be 

tamed, I thought, writes a contributor, that 
an account of a badger that really was tamed 
might interest your readers. 
This badger was caught when it was very young 
and given to a boy who was fond of pets. The 
little fellow was fed from a bottle at first, but soon 
learned to drink froma saucer. He became quite 
tame, and would come at once if he heard his 
name called or recognized a whistle. He would 
ride about the yard sitting on his master’s head or 
shoulder or carried in his arms. 

At night he was shut in a barrel covered with 

wire cloth, but in the daytime, from the first, he 
had the run of the house and of the yard. He 
never showed any desire to leave the place, al- 
though the yard gate often stood open. 
He was fond of being petted, and would climb 
into the lap of a member of the family and lie 
curled up to be stroked, or would play and romp 
very much like a puppy. He never attempted to 
play with visitors, although he had no fear of any- 
one. 

He was easily taught, and learned a good many 
tricks. He was punished by being put into his 
barrel in the daytime, and he seemed to under- 
stand, for he learned not to kill the young poultry 
when they came near him, and also not to fight the 
family dog and cat—in the daytime; but woe to 
any luckless stray animal that ventured into the 
yard, or even the family cat, if Badge, as he was 
called, got loose in the night. 

The badger learned that the crocks of milk were 
kept in the bottom of a certain cupboard, and when 
the door was left open he would slip inside. That 
evidently did not happen often gh, for in some 
way he learned how to open the doors, which were 
fastened by a wooden button at the bottom. Lying 
on his back under the cupboard, he would slide 
out far enough to free his front paws, which he 
used very much like hands. Taking hold of the 
button, he would turn it carefully until it was ex- 
actly horizontal, when one of his sharp claws would 
pry open the deor, and Badge would help himself 
to milk. 

As he grew larger it became difficult to keep him 
confined at night, fer with his strong sharp claws 
he could tear the wire cloth or seratch a hole in 
the barrel and be off t6 a night of mischief. So at 
last we took him to a@ park where a good home is 
provided for him and his kind. 
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POKER, PEACEMAKER. 


N his “Reminiscences of the American Civil 
War,” published in the Spectator, Lord Cromer 
gives an instance of the amusing informality 

that sometimes prevails among soldiers of oppos- 
ing armies. 

“Petersburg was never invested. The Federal 
army was intrenched in straggling lines some 
eight or nine miles long. The distance from the 
Confederate lines varied from about one hundred 
and twenty yards at the nearest point in the centre 
to several miles at the flanks. I remember that 
on the left flank, where the distance was consid- 


were thrown up in advance of both sides. ~There 
were two men in each of them. 

“A couple of Federal soldiers, being rather bored 
with the situation, called out to the two Confeder- 
ates in the opposing rifle pit and invited them to 


game of poker. They did so. After the Southern- 
ers had lost all the money they had, it was sug- 
gested that both should lay aside their arms and 
play to see which should be taken prisoners. The 
Yankees again won, and the two Southerners were 
marched off in triumph to the Federal camp. They 
complained to General Meade that the whole thing 
was a joke, and they ought to be set free; but the 
general decided that when he had once got them 
he would keep them.” 

It is encouraging to read that Lord Cromer’s 
impression is that, when once the people of the | 
United States put their backs into the effort, they | 
are capable of creating in a short time a most for- 
midable military force. 

“I conceive,” he continues, “that the main diffi- 
eulty now, as then, in the event of any large force 
being organized, would be the dearth of trained 
and capable officers. But I was deeply impressed 
with the fact that in time of trial the American 
democracy were prepared to put aside all minor 
differences of opinion, to accord a whole-hearted 
support to the executive government of the time 





toward any mistakes that were committed.” 
*® © 
YANKEE CURIOSITY. 











tive machines—give no more idea of the size, or 
of the power, of the fighting machines of the future 
than a rowboat would give of the power of an 
Atlantic liner. In the wars of the future it will be 
the great fighting aéroplanes that will.be to the 
forefront. Scouts, of course, will have their value, 
but instead of being all-important they will be 
merely a part of the general scheme, as the sea | 
scouts of the navy are. Power in the air will be | 
Striking power, as it is om the sea or on land. | 
What appears from the raids made by the pres- | 
ent experimental craft is merely a warning. Any | 
nation that falls behind in the struggle for air | 
power may in years to come be defeated in a cam- 

paign that will last, not a year or a month, or even | 
a week, but as the result of an attack delivered and 

completed within a few hours. With aircraft flying, 

as they will, at a speed of two hundred miles an | 
hour, it will be possible for an enemy immediately 

on declaring war, or without waiting to declare it, | 
to strike in the course of an hour or so, and with | 
precision—using fleets of thousands of machines | 
—the very nerve centres and arteries of any 
opponent that is ill-prepared. He could destroy 
government buildings, arsenals, factories and rail- 
ways, paralyze all communications and blot out 
whole cities. The power of a perfected aéroplane. 
when in unscrupulous hands, may in the future 
become so terrible as to appear almost super- 
human. Pestilence may be spread by that means; 
the inhabitants of great cities may be slain in 
thousands by poisonous or suffocating gases. Sea 
power may be swift and pitiless, but far more 
swift and far more pitiless will be the action, ulti- 
mately, of air power. Disaster awaits a nation 
that ignores the warnings. 





Tie: Yankee is proverbially inquisitive, and 


Memories of Eighteenth-Century America,” 
| some amused comments reported by the Marquis 
| de Chastellux, which show that the reputation was 
| well deserved more than a century ago. 

| “He says,” deel HT] 





| traveler’s tale, “that the Americans are the most 
inquisitive people he has ever seen. Their curi- 
osity is pushed almost to impropriety. When he 
asked his way they only answered, ‘You appar- 
ently come from Philadelphia.” When almost 
famished, he asked for food; instead of serving 


him, they said, “You seem to be in a great hurry. | 


Is there anything new in the North?’ 


He also relates that Mr. Franklin (who pos- | 


sessed a sense of hunior in addition to that habitual 


erable, rifle pits, which were very close together, | : 


meet in the space that separated them and play a | - 


Mr. Charles H. Sherrill recalls, in “French | - 


xX, repeating a/| 
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calm which so surprised the Europeans), whenever | _ 


he was traveling in Connecticut, a section noted | 
| for its curiosity, was accustomed on entering an 


inn to call all the family together and announce in 
a loud tone, ‘I am Benjamin Franklin, I was born 
in Boston, and I am a printer by trade. I am 
coming from Philadelphia, and I am going back 
there at such-and-such atime. I do not know any- 
thing new, and now, my friends, will you tell me 
what you can give me for supper?’ ” 


* 


INSIDE INFORMATION. 


Tre lady bank clerk had completed her first 
week, says the Manchester Guardian, and 
a friend asked her how she liked the work. 
“Oh, it’s beautiful!” said the girl. “I’m ata 
branch where nearly all the people we know have 
accounts, and it’s so nice to see how little money 
some of your friends have in the bank!” 
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RIGHT’S BOOKS ALWAYS BIG SUCCESSES. Latest 

story, seventh, now breaking all sales records—even high records 

of his former stories. Nothing like it in history of fiction 
publishing. Enormous edition requires five hundred tons of paper 
—fifty carloads. Largest paper order ever placed for first edition of 
a book. Printing presses running day and night for six months to fill 
orders. “When a Man’s a Man” is a story of Western life. Big. 
Wholesome. Fascinating. Worth while. Everyone wants to read 
it: Sales sure to pass the million mark by January first—think of it! 
The Companion will send you this book free. Get a neighbor to 
subscribe. Or, make a holiday gift of The Companion to a friend. 
Then you get Wright’s latest story without charge. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us one new yearly subscription for 
The Companion, with $2.00 to pay for it, 
and we will present you with a copy of 
Harold Bell Wright’s newest and best 
novel, “When a Man’s a Man,” author’s 
regular copyrighted edition, sending the 
book to you postpaid. This book cannot 
be bought anywhere for less than $1.35. 


We do not offer the-book for sale. It is given only toa resent subscriber to 
pay him for securing a new subscription. Only one book will be allowed. 


Good for a limited time only. 
Closing date to be announced soon. 
SEND NOW. 





A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION. The New Year Holidays make a most appro- 

priate time to introduce The Youth’s Companion into a new home. See that one 

new subscription is added to our list and we will reward you with a $1.35 copy of 
Mr. Wright’s latest book as offered above. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“NEVER MIND, PLENTY LEFT HONEY.’ 
Painted by Edward V_ Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co 

















